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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE: ANTIQUE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


HE pride of progress, which ; stance, we fall behind the middle ages. The old 
5 characterizes this nineteenth } cities of France, Germany, Italy, and even Eng- 
century, frequently runs into; land contain antique houses, to which nothing 
boastfulness, We claim to be ; now erected can be compared. Nor is it for 
superior to the past in all} their exteriors only that these dwellings are so 
things, when, in many things ; remarkable. Their paneled, or vaulted cham- 
we have really retrograded. } bers, are not less picturesque than their quaint 
In the picturesqueness of our $ gables, or quainter windows. But in nothing is 
domestic architecture, for in- 3 the decline of domestic architecture more striking 
than in the chimney-pieces of modern 
times. Formerly, this portion of an 
apartment was always more or less 
imposing. Now, especially where hot- 
air flues are used, it is wholly ne- 
glected. To show how picturesque 
many of these old chimney-pieces are, 
we have caused several to be engraved 
from drawings made on the spot. The 
first is particularly rich and elaborate. 
It occupies the head of a paneled 
apartment, and reaches, as will be 
seen, to the ceiling. It violates, it is 
true, the classical canons of archi- 
tecture, but it is not the less pic- 
turesque on that account; for there 
is a freedom and originality about it 
| often wanting in designs that are 
more slavishly correct. The carvings 
of this chimney-piece are particularly 
rich. Its age is not less than two 
} centuries. What jests have been told, 
| what songs sung, what flirtations car- 
Wii ried on, in front of this antique fire- 
iti place! How, at Christmas time, the 
Mi great logs must have roared and 
crackled up the chimney! It is-‘one 
merit of these old firesides, that, to 
an imaginative mind, they are full of 
the poetry of the past, full of hallow- 
ing associations. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 





Another chimney-piece is from Cobham Hall, 
in Kent, an edifice of such antiquity, that it was 
repaired, two centuries ago, by the famous Inigo 


FIRE-PLACE—COBHAM HALL, KENT. 


and is of elaborately carved black and white 
marble, with quaint and curious figures. Still 
another ancient chimney-piece is from Charlton 
Hall, also in Kent, erected about A. D. 1610. 
This chimney-piece is on the upper floor, be- 
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PIRE-PLACE—OHARLTON HALL. 
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tween the gallery and saloon, and is carved with 
the story of Medusa, underneath which are two 
allegorical basso-relievos. Another of our illus- 
trations represents a chimney-piece at the Duke’s 
House, in Wiltshire, so called from the Duke of 
Kingston, to whom it formerly belonged. This 
imposing two-storied fire-place is in the entrance 
hall, and was carved during the reign of James 


s § 


Jones. The chimney-piece is in the dining-room, : 


FIRE-PLACE—DUEER’S HOUSE, WILTSHIRE. 


the First. Another chimney-piece, of an earlier 
date, and which closes our list, is even more pic- 
turesque. 

The accumulation of wealth in this country is 
gradually improving our domestic architecture. 
The environs of our great cities are beginning 
to be crowded with suburban mansions, on many 
of which large sums have been expended and 
which frequently exhibit excellent taste. Rural 
cottages, in the Italian, Tudor, or Gothic style, 
dot the landscape, especially in the older settled 
portions of the United States. We have, from 
time to time, in this periodical, given plans and 
specifications, accompanied with engravings, for 
such dwellings. But the interior decorations 
of these cottages and mansions are too often 
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neglected. Everything is sacrificed to a hand- 3 in which we live, even if we sacrificed something 
some outside. Would it not be in better taste to $ of that exterior show which principally benefits 
devote more to the ornamentation of the rooms” only strangers? 














OLD ENGLISH FIRE-PLACE. 
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THE CHARMED BOUQUET. 


BY MES. ANNA BACHE. 


Paiewpsuip to Flora said, “In Anna’s bower 
Sits Sorrow, pining throngh the livelong day; 
Give me, I pray, some herbs of magic power, 
Whose woven spell may chase the fiend away.” 


Bear the heart’s War with Dignity of Mind, 
Nor fear that Heaven will leave thee e’er forsaken.” 


; So spake thy flowers—and when their leaves are dust, 
; When their sweet perfume lost in air shall be, — 
The blooming Goddess heard the kindly prayers— ; Will grateful Memory to thy Kindness just, 
To grant the boon did graciously incline; N Recall the lesson, aud give thanks to thee. 
A charmed Bouquet she gave to Friendship’s care, ; 
And Friendship’s hand conveyed the flowers to mine. 3 Nore.—In the Language of Flowers—Yellow Rose signi- 
fies—Let us forget. Verbena, Sensibilities. White Rose, 
Sadness. Red Rose, Prosperity and Beauty. Arbor Vit, 
> Unchanging Friendship. Flowering Reed, Faith. Campanula, 
3 Gratitude. York and Lancaster Rose, War. Centifolia, Dig- 
; nity of Mind. Willow, Forsaken. 
$ Of these flowers was the Bouquet composed. 


“Let us forget”—so ran the mystic lay, 

“Those sensibilities that foster sadness; 
Prosperity and Beanty may decay, 

Yet should hanging Friendship bring thee gladness. 
In life’s most barren hour, firm Faith may find 

Some mercy still, its gratitudes to waken; 
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MORNING. 
BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


Tue purple clouds are folded back, . And to the poor and sad of earth, 
And morning stars are shining there, Whose only birth-right is—the grave. 
Bright as some flashing gleam of hope 
On the dark billows of despair. 


Night's starry crown grows pale and dim, 
*Neath the glad pinions of the morn, 

As heart-throbs of awaken’d life 
Proclaim, another day is born. 


The bright-witfged morning comes to all, 
The earnest-hearted, and the brave, 


An angel messenger of light, 
To lowly cot, or marble halls, 
With noiseless step it smiles alike 
On palaces and cottage walls. 


Our hearts in praise ascend to Thee, 
Bless’d Giver of the morning light, 

That Thou hast sent the golden day 
To follow en the steps of night. 
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AGNES’ 


HERO. 


BY ELEANOR CLAIR. 


Ir was early on a dull, September afternoon. 
Now and then a few sunbeams strayed through 
the wildly scudding clouds, and found their way 
into the pleasant little parlor. Butas uneasy as 
those flying clouds was the inmate herself, Agnes 
Murray. A very demon of unrest seemed to 
have entered the little form, that now paced the 
room backward and forward, now rolled itself 
into a corner of the sofa, and now stood by the 
window, half concealed in the crimson curtains, 
with face to the pane, gazing down the street 
where the great maples had already begun to 
put on their autumn livery. Look into that face 
to see if perhaps you will wish to know Agnes 
better. The charm of beauty is not there, yet 
every thought mirrors itself, every breeze of 
emotion leaves some unexpected trace upon it. 
You read tender sensibilities, a warm, true na- 
ture, and alas! a waywardness that does not 
brook control from without, nor know it from 
within. A hundred moods a day broke the 
otherwise still surface of her life, but under- 
neath that changing surface lay a heart ever 
full of generous impulse, and a mind of no ordi- 
nary stamp. A correct early training would have 
made that character a more noble and steadfast 
one, but the father, who died ere Agnes’ tenth 
year, loved the pretty, capricious ways of his 
only child too well to attempt to reform them; 
and the invalid mother, accustomed to lean upon 
her daughter’s strange will, left her to her own 
guidance. 
gave her an ascendency in the little circle of 


Her energy and superior talents 


flowers, saying, ‘‘Now, pretty posies, which | 
spent so long time in arranging, you shall have 
cousin Martha to admire you.” 

It was not many minutes before a sweet, smil- 
ing face, that carried its welcome with it, made 
itself visibte first through the window, and then 
at the door, whither Agnes had run. Then 
cousin Martha took possession of the sewing- 
chair, and admired the asters and balsams and 
pansies to Agnes’ heart’s content. ‘You have 
come like a good angel to a lonely mortal. 
Mamma has not yet returned from Lincola. | 
did not like to run the risk of being abroad 
when she reaches home, and so shall remain 
in-doors all this dreary afternoon—not dreary 
now that you have come. How are all the 
children?” ‘In need of manifold garments as 
usual, little mendicants that they are,” replied 
Martha, as she drew from the recesses of her 
satchel the material of sewing. ‘‘Of course I 
shall help you, for it will be such a comfort to 
have something todo. Say, Martha, were you 
ever in such a deplorable state—with nothing, 
absolutely nothing to do?” ‘The day is far 
distant,” said she, with a sigh, as she thought 
of a thousand plans for profit or pleasure, which 
she had long since foregone for the sake of the 
instruction and care of a little troop of brothers 
and sisters, to which her mother’s death, some 
years before, had left her the heritage. “Oh, 
Martha,” said Agnes, after a little pause, “I 
have been thinking so much to-day.” “And 
’ what was the cause of so rare an event?” 





friends in which she moved, that no one ever 3 “Don’t laugh and I will tell you—I am tired 
thought of questioning, even when her fearless 3 of myself. Now I am of no manner of import- 
independence of sentiment led her sometimes! ance or good to anybody, as you very well 
beyond the ordinary rules of girlish propriety. S know. Even to poor mamma, I believe I am 
If she coquetted, as some called it, with one § more of a trouble than a comfort.” ‘Ob, 
after another of her little company of admirers, 3 Agnes, don’t you know you are a dear blessing 
it was not to break hearts, but to amuse a fancy } to all your friends?” “They are few enough,” 
that knew not how to fix itself long upon any; said she, with a doleful face, ‘blind grand- 
object, and yet was pleased with each in its turn. { ma’am Smith, to whom I read Pilgrim’s Pro- 

As she stood by the window now, she caught : gress and Saint’s Rest—yes, she’s a saint her 
sight of a slender, erect figure coming up the 3 self—and old Mrs. Gruler, to whom I carry 
street, and exclaimed aloud, “Oh! it is cousin 3 broth—yes, these, with you and uncle Stephen, 
Martha, how glad Iam!” Moving rapidly about § are the best friends I have. Now, soberly, 
the room, she wheeled the low, sewing-chair $ Martha, it seems as if I might be something 
close to the window, placed a footstool, and 3 noble, better if I would. But there is no call 
brought into plainer sight the vase of late garden * upon me. Now you have some object to work 
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for, but I am like——” ‘A flower wasting 


jis sweetness upon the desert air,” interrupted 
Martha. ‘Yes, I waste my genius upon the 
three kittens and the flowers, and alas! the 
flowers are all withering, and the ungrateful 
kittens fast growing into big, lazy cats. I wish 
there were Protestant convents—I would enter 
one.” ‘What would be the practical advan- 
tage of that movement? You would not content 
yourself there two hours.” ‘Yes, I would like 
to be under discipline like that to see if it would 
not sober me down into somebody—a good, pa- 
tient soul like you, that thinks of others more 
than of itself. I have half a mind to become 
Catholic, and choose some good father-confessor 
to rule my conscience, and make me a saint in 
spite of myself” ‘Rule yourself, my dear 
girl,” said Martha; ‘‘or better still, marry a 
good husband and learn to love, honor and obey 
him.” ‘Oh, but how to get him!” ‘Firstly, 
then, don’t flirt” ‘*Yes, I must, and I will 
flirt—in my way, that is. What is there wrong 
about it? Did anybody ever let concealment, 
&., prey on his cheek for love of me? Does 


Ashly, care a straw for me? They all have 


reason to be infinitely grateful to me for throw- 
ing away precious time in listening to their 


conceited nothings. Last evening, Wallace en- 
tertained me at first with those stale college 
jokes of his, which he evidently thinks to be 
the essence of wit. At last I told him that I 
was tired of them, and thought such boyish 
tricks below the dignity of a gentleman, where- 
upon he got fairly beyond his depths in attempt- 
ing large displays of erudition” ‘Why did you 
waste your time in talking to him? You ought 
to be above such men, Agnes.” ‘Well, my 
dear, I hope I am, infinitely,” and she rose, 
drawing her little figure to its utmost height, 
saying, ‘don’t you see how much above Capt. 


Sbrate the occasion.” 
Capt. Harvey, or Wallace Hall, or good John} 


like Capt. Harvey. I want some one better and 
stronger than I am, with a soul large enough to 
contain twenty like mine. But let us give over 
talking such tiresome things. I will not think 
any more to-day, but will bring in the kittens 
for you to pass judgment upon, and then you 
shall tell me the news.” So the maiden vanished 
for a moment, and returned with the objects of 
her care scampering by her side. ‘Come, kit- 
tens,” said she, ‘‘and see your aunt Martha and 
pull her tiresome old sewing straight out of her 
fingers.” ‘Oh, Agnes, will you never be a 
woman?” said Martha, in a half serious, half 
comic tone. ‘No, we will never be women, 
will we, kittens? What should we be womer 
for to plague our poor little brains about horrid 
things that we don’t care for? No, we won't,” 
and Agnes petted one after the other, till a 
spirited scratch made her desist. ‘“‘Now—any 
news?” ‘Yes, Frank is coming home next 
week for a few days.” ‘That is good; it is 
long enough since we have seen Frank. We 
moust have rides and drives and rambles to cele- 
‘‘He wrote us,” con- 
tinued Martha, “that he had recently become 
acquainted with a nephew of Dr. Henry’s, who 
is soon coming to Winfield to become a partner 
of his uncle’s.” ‘Ah, that is news—now what 
of the man—is he old or young—good, bad er 
indifferent? A new-comer is too rare here not 
to be an object of the deepest interest.” ‘‘ Frank 
was greatly pleased with him. He must be 
young, for it is only a year since he finished his 
studies. He will probably come about the same 
time with Frank.” ‘Now, Martha, what an 
addition to Winfield society, and what an oppor- 
tunity for a flirtation!” ‘Be good for once, 
Aggie. If you commence a flirtation, may it be 
your last. Who knows, indeed, but he will 
prove to be your hero?” ‘If it be he, he shall 
have a warm welcome, but he has been so long 





Harvey I am?” Martha laughed at the con-{ invisible that I regard him as a myth, a new 
trast between the six feet of the captain, and } ‘ figment of the imagination, as Parson Lane 
the slender form that now stood before her, } would say. Remember, my hero is gallant and 
peised gracefully on tip-toe. ‘But seriously, $ handsome, good and true. & if it be my last 
cousin Martha, what shall I do?” «You must $ flirtation, let it be a merry one.” Cousin Martha 
marry, that is the best advice I can give you. } had gone, and the sober mood came over Agnes 
With a husband to watch over you and keep$ again, The deep, blue eyes were clouded with 
your unruly feet in straight ways, you might } a shade of sadness. She sat on the low stool by 
make a useful woman after all.” ‘Qh, if I$ : the window, holding her chin in her hand, won- 
could find my hero, the good, true, noble one $ $ dering with child-like wonder what future lay 
ofmy dreams, Yes, when he comes, I will give } before her, and whether in all the great world 
over flirting, will say yes as soon as he offers, : $ there was a heart which would ever beat deep 
and live in quietness and good-will all the rest $ $ and true with love for her. 

of my days like a perfect Griselda.” ‘Heroes $ $ A violent storm had kept Agnes within doors 
are very rare,” said Martha. ‘But it would: 3 for two days, during which she had been too 
not make me better, you know, to marry a fop busy to be restless, or to think much of the past 
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or the future. Her mother had returned from a;so prepared him to admire you immensely,” 
short journey, weary and nervous, and Agnes, $ Agnes always had a horror of being talked 
who could always tame her own unquiet nature $ about, and now her cheek ‘burned with the re- 
to gentleness, had little time to care for herself } membrance of youthful follies which she had 
in the presence of the fretful invalid. Then ’ shared with cousin Frank, and would not, as 
there was something in the wild raging of the } she thought, give to a stranger the most agree- 
storm which buoyed up her spirits, and gave a} able impression of her. ‘What did you tell 
pleasant sense of life and energy through all her } * him?” inquired she, earnestly. ‘Of our climb- 
frame. But a sunny morning had arisen, bright § Sing trees and running horseback races, or of 
and clear, and Agnes had sauntered forth along } our playing truant together and losing our way 
the garden walks to find what havoc the wind 3 : in the woods?” ‘What a memory! Really | 
had made with the flowers. She lifted the trail- $ * had forgotten those creditable facts in our his- 
ing branches, sighed at the broken stems and ; tory, or I should have embellished my narrative 
blossoms bent down to the damp earth. ‘Sum- therewith. But it is not too late now.” ‘What 
mer has gone—summer has gone,” said she, right had you to be talking about me at all?” 
sadly, ‘“‘why cannot it last the whole year long? } ‘‘Don’t be vexed, you have no idea how good I 
Dear blossoms, I cannot bear to have you die.” 3 made you.” ‘Then you told falsehoods, for 
Agnes had a habit of apostrophizing inanimate } you know I am not good at all.” ‘Not as good 
objects. Had she been a Greek maiden, she } Sas he is certainly—he is one of a thousand. | 
would have believed most devoutly in nymphs, : know no woman worthy of him unless it be sister 
naiads, dryads and fauns, and as it was, felt a} Martha, and she is not to be spared from the 
sort of kindred life with all that lives. She} ranks of spinster-hood. As for you, don’t get 
walked down the dismantled paths and stood at { your demure eyes full of Dr. Reynolds, for I 
the gate, feeling cheery in the bright sunshine} want you to wait a few years longer for me,” 
and the pleasant air. She held up her head as ; and Frank bowed laughingly toward Agnes, 
the maple dropped rain-drops down upon her ; whose brown hair, gilded by sunlight, and fall- 
and said, “So you have kept some of heaven's $ < ing in waves around a face now lit up with dim- 
gifts to shed en me. That was a lovely morn- } } pled smiles, made a sweet picture, that brought 
ing welcome.” She cast her eyes downward $ S back forcibly to the young man’s mind the re- 
again, and beheld, but a few paces distant, $membrance of early days. They had been as 
calling a joyous welcome, her young cousin, } brother and sister from earliest childhood, and 
Frank Haven, Martha’s younger brother. ‘You : in many respects they resembled each other in 
are glad to see me, I know you are, cousin$ character. But during the past two years they 
Aggie,” said he, with a brotherly salute. ‘Yes, : had been for the most part separated, and Agnes 
that I am, Frank, but Martha told me that you $ had left him behind in growing maturity. Now 
were not coming till next week. When did you at the age of nineteen, she could hardly recog- 
arrive?” ‘Last evening, in all the rain. I$ nize in the gay, light-hearted youth the most 
made a descent upon the folks dripping like a 3 confidential friend of her early life. It was with 
water-fowl. Reynolds thought he must come, fa slight jar of feeling that they met, but this 
and I expedited matters so as to have his com- 3 wore away as his overflowing spirits made Agnes 
pany and give you a surprise.” ‘And who is $ more buoyant, and they were soon full of schemes 
Reynolds?” ‘Don’t you know? old Dr. Henry’s for the enjoyment of the week he was to spend 
nephew and henceforth denizen of the respect- } in Winfield. 

able town of Winfield. He is a fine fellow, too,$ ‘First, an excursion to Prospect Hill,” said 
and a great friend of mine. You must know } Frank, ‘“‘when you must ride Dobbin and wear 
him, Aggie.” ‘Older than you, I take it, or } your grey riding-suit.” ‘Dobbin is dead, and 
Dr. Henry would not deign to receive him into $ the grey riding-suit unpresentable in good se- 
his staid bachelor domain.” ‘Oh, a trifle of } ciety.” ‘Dobbin dead! so has gone another old 
five or ten years, or so. You are as particular ; friend. Peace to his ashes. And as for the 
as ever about age, cousin Aggie. Remember 3 grey habit, on will never look so charming in 
my three months’ seniority.” ‘I am not likely * anything else.” ‘That is a mere boyish fancy; 
to forget it in your presence, Frank. It was } you shall see next week.” ‘Of course,” said 
upon that, that all your boyish claim to tyran- } Frank, ‘I shall invite Dr. Reynolds to join the 
nize over me was founded. Well, so Dr. Rey-} party.” ‘Not for this once, Frank, please; there 
nolds is your great friend—I ought to like him } are so few of us, and a stranger spoils such 8 
for that, I suppose.” “Of course you ought, } friendly company. You are te be my cavalier, 
especially as I have told him all about you, and ; you know.” “Oh, I have promised Millie that 
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she she shall have Arthur Reynolds’ escort, and I ¢ and his ear caught with an eagerness that almost 
must show due regard to my sister and friend. $ surprised himself the merry sounds of her voice. 
But never mind! be as devoted to me as you 3 One evening, as a little party had been out for 
please—I am glad you are becoming steady- a stroll upon one of the hills that shut in the 
minded.” ‘I shall revenge myself upon you,” village, and were on their homeward way, Martha 
retorted she, ‘‘by Rnpeetg: the stranger as; and Agnes took a pleasant shaded path along the 
completely as possible.” * bank of a stream that had hollowed for itself a, 
The next day was the Sabbath, and as the deep bed and ran foaming along its stony way, 
arrival of a new-comer was something of an : making music beneath the trees that struck their 
event in the quiet town, not a few eyes in the: : long roots into the soil above, and bent over their 
church were turned upon him at his entrance. $ branches till they almost touched the water. The 
Behind Dr. Henry, with his stalwart form, his : cousins had separated themgglves from the rest 
head covered with iron-grey locks and a slightly ; of the company, and strolled quietly along, talk- 
tottering step, followed his nephew, quite uncon- : ing of little household matters, of old scenes and 
scious of the observation directed to himself. § absent friends. As the shadows of the trees grew 
Agnes saw him too from the gallery where she 3 longer and longer in the declining sunlight, they 
sat among the singers. He was tall and slender, 3 fell into a dreamy silence. Suddenly Agnes 
and his step was slow and deliberate. She saw 3 ; paused, while Martha walked slowly on. She 
his face at last, when he turned toward the gal- 3 had descried a branch glowing like fire with 
lery during the singing, as was the wont in the $ scarlet leaves, and bending over till it seemed 
congregation. It was a calm, grave face, to} : within her reach. She was at once full of eager- 
which large, dark eyes lent a softness and sweet- } ness to obtain the brilliant prize, which drooped 
ness, when she had seen him oftener. But now $ just over the edge of the bank. So she stepped 
these were cast downward, and the expression 3 $to the brink, and, standing on tiptoe, had just 
was almost one of sternness, so that Agnes : touched the branch when she felt the soil giving 
laughed a little to herself, with a mingled sense ; way under her feet, and heard the branch by 
of relief and disappointment, and said, ‘So my } which she held cracking above her. Yet she 
hero has not arrived yet.” 3 had scarcely time to comprehend her danger, or 
They met frequently while Frank Haven re- ; even to utter a cry of fear, ere a strong arm had 
mained in Winfield. Agnes, at first repelled by : ; grasped her tightly and drew her to firm ground. 
a gravity of speech and demeanor quite unlike fT: She looked around, laughing at the awk wardness 
her own, found this repulsion slowly passing ; of her situation, and beheld Arthur Reynolds, 
away as she saw the kind and genial feelings, } who had strayed thither by a shorter path, and 
the strong, good sense, and the fresh, earnest : was unconscious of the proximity of any one, till 
nature, undisguised by outward show or vanity. } he suddenly came upon Agnes. ‘‘Don’t laugh,” 
She liked to listen to his clear, ringing tones, as } said he, more sober than ever, ‘the danger was 
he told of distant lands through which he had not trifling. Look,” and he led her nearer to 
been a traveler, and when, as now and then the brink again, still retaining’ his firm hold 
happened, he became aroused almost to enthu- ; upon her. Agnes looked and shuddered. The 
siasm, in speaking of some great question of } bank, for a short space only sloping, became then 
right and wrong, her cheek would grow warm, ; steep, and beneath, the stream which had deep- 
and her heart beat high in sympathy. Her ened and widened, formed a basin of water, whirl- 
glowing face, thus lit up with animation, be- $ ing and tossing over huge rocks. ‘I should have 
came positively beautiful, and began to interest } fallen in an instant,” said she, drawing back, 
= Reynolds. It was pleasant to watch its $ ‘‘had it not been for you, and had I fallen there, 
anges, and to listen to the words full of origi- $ no human power could have saved me. How 
nality and spirit which fell from her lips. Yet : can I thank you?” ‘You owe no thanks to me, 
it was vexatious to see her, just after she had $ $ but to the kind power that led my —_— hither 
seemed almost inspired with noble enthusiasm, $ : at the dangerous moment. And now,” continued 
engaged in replying gayly to the wild sallies of 3 < he, less gravely, ‘‘lest you get into mischief 
Frank Haven, or vicing with the gayest in song § S again, I shall assume the guardianship of you 
and dance.. So grave Dr. Reynolds, who doubt- 3 3 for the rest of the way home!” How pleasant 
less thought more of the outward appearance 2 3 was that sunset walk down the hillside, remem- 
than was wise, took refuge in the gentle society 3 3 bered by Agnes many and many a time in after 
of Martha Haven, whose placid quietness was life. At that hour, the hero of her dreams first 
bever so common-place as to be wearisome. Yet became reality. With almost a pang, she sud- 


his eyes followed the graceful motions of Agnes, * denly awoke to the consciousness that a deeper 
Vou. XXXV.—18 
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interest than ever she had known before had} for the moment, and dwelt in her memory for a 
suddenly arisen in her heart. She felt strong in : long time afterward. Ah! said he to himself, as 
the strength of the manly presence beside her, $ he turned away from her, she is indeed as friyo- 
and better in the goodness that shone from every § lous as I have sometimes feared. What rest could 
word and look of his. For once his reserve gave : be found with such a nature as hers? And yet 
way, though he used no more tender word than 3 I thought her capable of so much, and hoped to 
friend would say to friend; and Agnes, touched N mould that character, so impulsive, so wayward, 
y the scene through which she had just passed, : and yet so charming. And so she told me she 
listened, and answered with an unwonted gentle- < was tired of such persons as myself and cousin 
ness. For the first time, she heard of his early § Martha. If she could have loved me, I know it 
life, of the death of parents, and of the care and ? would have been with so deep and strong a love 
love of an elder sigter who had been to him as a : that she would have overcome her faults for my 
mother. ‘Only a year ago,” said he, ‘I stood : sake; but now she is unworthy and I will think 
beside my sister’s death-bed, and it seemed as {no more of her. 
if a glory passed away from earth, as she became 3 Agnes entered the house, her eyes filling with 
a saint in heaven. I cannot tell you how good § tears and a burden upon her heart. ‘Why was 
she was. While she lived, her sweet example$I so foolish?” said she, ‘‘I did not mean it, 
was a constant incentive to me, and now, that I} Why do I so trifle away his regard, if he has 
walk lonely among men, I seem to feel her beside 3 any for me, when I can’t help knowing that I 
me day and night like a guardian presence.” cherish it as the apple of my eye? Now, he 
What a high standard of excellence is his, $ must perfectly despise me; but I must love him 
thought Agnes, and I—I never can seem to him § still, though I must hate myself for loving thus 
more than a frivolous girl. Yes, as Frank said, : unsolicited, uncared for. How weak I am. | 
I am not good enough to be even his friend. He} wish I had never, never known him. I wish he 
will seek another saint like his sister, and leave 3 would marry cousin Martha, and then I could at 
me to be as wicked as I will. But the bitter : least see him every day, and prove to him that I 
mood did not come upon her to-day, nor for jam not altogether so vain and trifling as he has 
many days. But when she next saw him after- 3 taken me to be.”” Poor Agnes! a heavier cloud 
ward, her mocking genius arose within her, and 3 seemed to have settled itself upon her life than 
she found a sort of pleasure in seeing that her 3 ever before, and she lifted her eyes imploringly 
lightness, assumed though it was, had the power } upward, and said in the depth of her girlish 
to pain him. She was at her cousin Martha’s, : trouble, oh! shall I ever be happy again! But 
as Frank was leaving, to bid him farewell, and} she grew stronger, and resolved in that quiet 
after he had left them, Arthur Reynolds and she 3 hour that henceforth she would be more stead- 
walked to her home together. ‘I am so sorry : fast, more worthy the love of a strong and good 
Frank has gone,” said she, ‘‘it is so agreeable to } man, even though that love were denied her, and 
be in contact with right merry spirits. For my ¢ that her future life should be more fruitful in 
part, I am heartily tired of good people.” ‘You $ good to herself and others. That vow, like all 
are more fortunate than the rest of the wor!d, ; made with an honest and resolute purpose, was 
Miss Murray, if you have the opportunity of be- $ not made in vain. Days and months rolled by, 
coming weary of goodness.” ‘‘Ah! when one’s : and the struggle still continued, while Agnes, 
lot happens to be cast among such grave per- ; patient and earnest, knew not the depth of the 
sonages as you and cousin Martha, there is no life into which she was growing, nor guessed, in 
luck. Say, don’t you yourself sometimes grow $ the midst of discouragements, how fast she was 
tired of being so staid and wise?” Though he $ pressing toward the greatness of her standard. 
laughed, it was in so constrained a manner that : As the winter came on, her mother had become 
Agnes noticed the impression that her careless’ more and more feeble, and the daughter was 
words had made; but she simply said, as they $ seldom absent from her side. Her tenderness 
parted, ‘‘Excuse me, if I was rude. I did not § and watchful love made her indispensable to the 
intend it.” “I cannot flatt yself that Si i t 
worthy to be included " pgs - aa “ers son a nate me 
you ne a Mota Yet, tire of me if ‘ rarely in the absence of his uncle, Arthur — 
you must; but God grant that you may never $ nolds had come to the sick chamber; but, gentle 
tire of what is truly excellent and right,” and 3 and sympathizing as he always was, Agnes felt 
he looked at her with al expression of such ; that he scarcely entertained even a friendly 
earnestness, with a faint mingling of reproach, $ regard for her, and since that well-remembered 
that it made Agnes’ cheek take a deeper glow, Lonatee which now seemed so long, long 8g% 
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what an impassable barrier had arisen between ; eyes of Arthur Reynolds. She still said nothing, 
them, one which neither of them, by act or word, } but turned her eyes once more out upon the 
showed any disposition to pass over. : wintry landscape, jealous of the intrusion upon 

The short, sad days of the winter time had 3 her sacred sorrow. ‘‘I hope I do not intrude,” 
come, and the snow lay deep and still upon the $ said he, at length, ‘“‘I too have borne the yoke 
buried earth. The light of the sunset had long ; of sorrow in my youth, and know how hard it is 
since grown pale, and the night-shades had$to bear. Yet that yoke makes us strong and 
gathered in the chamber where Agnes and her $ ; ; patient.” ‘But I have no strength,” replied 
cousin Martha stood beside the dying bed of 3 she, “to bear the burden—it seems to crush 
Mrs. Murray Dr. Reynolds, who had been $me.” ‘No strength in yourself indeed, but look 
summoned in the absence of his uncle, was upward—there is strength there.” Agnes in- 
there also, and proposed to remain through the voluntarily lifted her eyes heavenward, almost 
night. This was a support to poor Agnes, who’ as if she expected to see an angel descending 
could hardly believe that the blow, so long de- § $ with the blessing; and though the stars looked 
layed, had thus suddenly fallen upon her. There ? down still as ever, their smiling now brought 
was no thought now of other love in her mind ‘ $ peace and inward consolation. ‘‘Agnes,” said 
than that which had always burned warmly to- : he again, after another pause, during which he 
ward the mother, who, in spite of all weakness S stood regarding her with looks of longing sad- 
and sickness, had loved her daughter with ten- $ ness, ‘I ought not to speak of myself now, but 
der affection. She sank away gently, and Agnes, $I wish I could help you.” ‘You have been a 
overwhelmed by the awful shadow of death S great help to us,” said she, mechanically. ‘If 
hovering over them, and by the burdens of sor-3I might think that I could give you such aid 
row that filled her young heart, knew not that $ and comfort as one whom you loved would have 
the soul had taken its flight till Martha, whis-3a right to do.” Agnes now turned with won- 
pering softly, said, ‘Agnes, she has left us.” $ dering eyes, and said simply, ‘‘I do not know 
Then the long-suppressed torrent of grief burst } what you mean.” ‘I mean,” he answered, ear- 
forth—she sank upon her knees by the bedside , nestly, ‘‘that I love you, and would gladly make 
and sobbed like a child. Gradually she became } you my wife, that you might no longer be alone 
calmer, and with a strong impulse to be alone, as you just said, but lean upon one whose whole 
she left the chamber and stole to the parlor § soul and strength belongs to you next to God, 
below. Oh, how sad and desolate it seemed. { dear Agnes.” Agnes felt as if she were dream- 
The fire burned low upon the hearth, the pale ing, and clasped her hands together tightly to 
moonlight cast the long shadows of the windows ; make sure that she were really awake. First a 
upon the carpet, making Agnes shudder as they 3 full tide of joy rushed over her, then sadly the 
looked to her excited fancy like the broad, white 3 shadow of a deep humility gathered, and she 
tablets in the church-yard. She sat down by} felt herself again far removed from the comfort 
the window, and pressing her burning cheek to} that had a moment before flooded her soul. 
the cold pane, gazed out upon the dreary mid- } “Speak,” said he, at last, entreatingly, fearing 
night landscape. How still and cold lay the} she was offended and alarmed by her silence, 
earth in its snowy mantle, even as the dead lay § «just one word.” Agnes rose, and standing 
above beneath the white coverings. She looked fact to face with him, said slowly as if speaking 
upward, and the stars, smiling as they used in} her doom, ‘‘No—no, it cannot be; I am not 
her happier hours, seemed now mocking her } worthy to become the wife of so good a man.” 
desolation. ‘I am all alone,” said she, “alone § 3 He drew her eagerly, almost violently to him. 
in the wide world,”’ and in her earnestness she ? : ‘*Agnes,”’ said he, ‘‘if that be the only bar be- 
exclaimed unconsciously, ‘‘Alone! alone!” in : tween you and me, J claim you as my own from 
tones that mocked the bitterness of her spirit, ; this very hour. You are all that I want you.” 
and touched a most sympathizing chord in the : “‘Then you do not know me,” she replied, while 
heart of him who had entered, al! unperceived } she rested, soothed and comforted by the strong 
by the weeping girl. A light touch was upon § ‘hold which he kept, as if he would never again 
her shoulder, but though she felt it in the thrill ; ‘let her part from him. ‘*Yes, I know you better 
which ran through her frame, she did not move ¢ ‘ than you know yourself. Once I thought you 
hor speak. That touch lingered a moment, and § frivolous and heartless, but I have learned you 
then a voice, so musical in its low tenderness, $ * better. I understand the worth of my treasure, 
said, “Agnes!” She raised herself at the sound, $ and shall know how to value it.” ‘‘Then what I 
unfamiliar from those lips, and met the sym- am not, you must help me to become.” ‘We will 
pathy that looked down from the deep, mild‘ help each other in all that is right,” and the 
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young man impressed a tender kiss on the fair, , times in the midst of outward blessings, found 
‘pale forehead, upon which the moonbeams rested her old waywardness returning, the steadfast- 
like a halo, giving a saintly glory to the face yet $ ness of her husband brought her back to serenity 
suffused with tears. again, while she lit up with beauty the gravity 

The years that followed that betrothal were 3 of his nature, as the sunbeams do the strength 
$ 


years of quiet joy and peace. If Agnes, some- > and sternness of the hills. 
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CURSE HIM NOT. 


BY JENNY A. STONE. 


Yes, I know this world of beauty 
Is a weary world to me; 

Life has lost its early brightness, 
Only gloom mine eyes can see; 

Joy has fled our humble cot, 

He is false—yet curse him not. 


I have worshiped him so wildly, 
Oh, I cannot waken now; 

Love and hope are still entwining 
Garlands for my ’wildered brow; 

Music notes are sounding free 

O’er the land and o’er the sea. 


I was but a child in feeling, 
And I gave him all my heart; 
Oh, I thought that I was dreaming 
When he told me we must part. 
Time has passed—too well I know 
Dreams and life together flow. 


I was wont to bend above him 
Till my ringlets swept his brow, 
He was proud, and I was child-like, 
Oh, I cannot blame him now; 
More than human, half divine, 
How could love like his be mine? 


Once I dreamed he was an angel 
From the bowers of light above, 
And I trembled as he told me 
Of his deep and changeless love. 
Ah! how strangely visions fade, 
Now in dust my hopes are laid. 


Often in the early twilight, 
As I sit and muse alone, 
With fond memory’s gentle magic, 
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That strong arm is round me thrown; 
Then I weep to think no more 
Love shall glad me as of yore. 


Had I been of haughtier nature, 

I might still have kept his heart, 
For he said I was too wayward 

In his life to bear a part; 
And I know while weeping wild 
That he always called me “child.” 


Yes, I know that I am dying: 
Ere the Spring tide’s baimy breath 
Comes to bless the world with beauty, 
Cold will be my heart in death; 
Shadows hover o’er my brow, 
What has earth to tempt me now? 


Curse him not, for oh! ’tis better 
That this form should pass away, 
That my memory should be blotted 
From the world so bright and gay; 
I have loved—my heart is broken, 
Fatal words those lips have spoken. 


Lay me where the fragrant blossoms 
Will be scattered o’er my bed, 
Where the lilies and the roses 
Will be clustered round my head; 
Oh, ’twas there I used to meet him, 
Springing o’er the flowers to greet him. 


Now my dream has surely faded, 
And a weight is in my breast, 
Lay me ’neath the mossy covering, 
For my weary heart must rest; 
Let him come to that sweet spot, 
Let him come, but curse him not. 





PALL. 


“HOPE LAUGHS FORTH TO-NIGHT.” 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


On! Hope laughs forth to-night, mother, 
Aud gleefulness is here 

With eyes so sparkling, bright, mother, 
To drive away old Care. 

There’s no more grief within our hearts, 
Our songs are light and gay, 

And full of gushing melody, 
Now Sorrow’s gone away. 


The earth around looks glad, mother, 
And clear and bright the sky; 

Oh! why should we be sad, mother, 
Or wherefore should we sigh? 





Oh! wherefore should earth’s sorrows move, 
Or why should shadows fall, 

Since Heaven hangs so bright above, 
And God is over all? 


Then let our hearts be light, mother, 
Let Hope our bosoms cheer, 

We'll all be glad to-night, mother, 
And wipe away the tear. 

We'll chant in gushing melodies 
The songs we used to love, 

And tune our harps to sing the praise 
Of Him who rules above. 





MY MOTHER; 
OR, EXTRACTS FROM A FASHIONABE WOMAN’S DIARY. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


July 10th. On the 11th. 
Henry handed me a letter. It is in my I have seen my mother. Not soon shall 1 
mother’s cramped, old-fashioned hand. She forget that meek, white face, and the lips, so 
will be here the first of next week. mute!—the gentle lips, always ready to bless 
‘Tis very foolish to think so, I know—but$me. The eyes were dim that saw nought but 
then those fashionable Hamiltons will be here. 3 perfection in me. 
Mrs. Hamilton dresses with such taste, and$ I have been to the little cottage where I was 
mother will wear that old, old silk. I almost} born. Doubly dear seemed every part of that 
wish she had decided to come the week after— % old house. The floor in the wide kitchen was 
\'ll write and ask her if she can put it off as} white and sanded just the same as when I was 
well as not. last there. But over opposite in the pleasant 
My wretchedness is unspeakable—a world of 3 parlor she lies placidly. 
misery has fallen upon me like a cloud. Iam Dreary sight! They wonder at my excess of 
" steeped in sorrow to the very lips. $ grief. They would not, knew they my self-re- 
Oh! my mother! my mother! < proaches, the crushing weight upon my spirit. 
Life is alternately light and shade, they tell ; As I stood by that coffin, I heard again the 
me. Alas! my life is all shadow, and I seem $ : ‘God bless my daughter.” It was murmured 
creeping slowly down its long vista, a reproach $ through smiles and tears on the morning of my 
to myself and a trouble to those I love. ’ wedding day. I remember the sad forebodings 
My mother is dead. And I—oh! heartless! ° which sometimes sank in whispers in my heart 
sent her such a letter! Everything is black, $ > when the rich stranger sought the favorite child, 
blank around me. My heart sinks—oh! that I$ ‘my wayward self. How she implored me to be 
too could die! 3 ¢ humble! to bear my exaltation meekly. Can it 
The splendors by which I am surrounded 3 S be that she will never speak to me again? So 
mock me cruelly. The burden on my conscience ; white that brow, so stony, so cold! 
tells me I have neglected her—that I have been 3 On the 18th. 
ashamed of her dear, hard-working hands, her : They have laid her away. They have buried 
homeliness, her want of knowledge pertaining ; ™Y living heart with her. It was in a storm. 
to this heartless world. 3: The rain dripped from the windows, the turf 
How carefully she brought me up, my widowed $ $ was soaked with water. The little, white church, 
mother, with her slender means! How she de- $ ‘where she has led me so often by the hand, 
nied herself comforts that she might minister to : ‘looked grey through the mist. The very birds 
my little wants! How proud she was of what: chirped mournfully under their wet roof leaves. 
they called my beauty! It is faded now. And? $ Black, and oh! so fearful, the grave yawned at 
I-to think of her slender wardrobe, her close} ™y feet. Terrible! I thought she might not be 
Quaker caps, her unpolished language, her old- 3 ; dead, and I laid my hand again upon her fore- 
fashioned ways! May God forgive me! opis $ head. Cold! icy cold. I shrieked aloud—I 
the only heartfelt prayer I have breathed since } could not restrain my feelings. 
the days of my childhood. ; That dear, grey-haired minister! Servant of 
All is blank. The house seems like a vast ; Jesus for nearly fourscore and ten years, he 
tomb. Its splendor wearies me. Oh! could I pitied me. 
but fall on my mother’s bosom once more, and ; Touchingly he spoke of her sweet resignation, 
breathe out my sorrow and my penitence there! $ : : adding that as she died as she sang, 





Oh! that I could see her smile again—wind my ; « Jesus can make a dying bed 


arms about her neck, feel her warm embrace. Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 
2 


Mother! word that I have abused, maternal ; : He told, with unsteady voice, hew tenderly she 
heart that I have forsaken, wounded, now for- } had spoken of her children—of me—far away, 


ever at rest in the grave. $ drowned in the pleasures of wealth. 
197 
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I sobbed aloud. ¢ sunshine bathed the little cottage. The wet jes- 
Nor could I look as they lowered the coffin. I$samine loaded the air with its perfume. It 
shut my eyes, and for a moment felt as if I never ; seemed, for the moment, as if everything around 
cared to open them again. $the house looked doubly beautiful. The dark 
When I looked up, ten thousand prismatic } back-ground of clouds, not yet broken, was the 
hues flashed upon my sight. The sun had burst only thing in unison with the sadness of our 
from the thick clouds; and every round jewel of 3 spirits. 
the rain caught a tint of beauty from his glowing : She was not there! We saw the top of the old 
rays. : chair in which she always sat at the west win- 
‘And there shall be no night there; and they g dow. 
need no candle, neither the light of the sun; for ; Within—oh! how desolate! There was the 
the Lord God giveth them light; and they shall $ S little, low, rocking-chair by the corner; a stand 
reign forever and ever.” by its side, on which lay the family Bible; and 
Thus said the grey-haired man. Every word 3 there too, lying sadly, as if conscious that their 
sank into my soul, and I drank in their inspira- ; work was done, my mother’s old spectacles were 
tion. My mother was then an angel in heaven, { folded on the green-baize cover. I bent over 
glorious! radiant! and lifted her little work-basket. Everything 
Heaven never seemed so near to me before. } was in order—the work all arranged—her little 
It was but for a moment. ; book of ‘Daily Food” in its accustomed nook. 
The earth rattled upon her grave. The clouds; I took it from thence and laid it in my bésom. 
grew gloomy and drifted together. A quick, God helping me, I will read it as she did. 
heavy shower set the leaves to trembling. The: We sat down to supper, but could not talk. 
branches swung and sighed. My heart grew ; At every turn our eyes met something that called ' 
sick again. {up tears ‘and sighs afresh. Here, her choice 
Must we all come te this? $ flowers, her favorite geranium just bursting into 
We walked slowly on through the graveled} blossom. There a little porcelain vase, in which 
walks. Somebody had dropped flowers along, ’ she had kept her pennies for the church collec- 
red and white, and sprays of mignionette, and tion. 


they had faded there. Hard indeed it seemed to realize how far she 
The old sexton stood at the gate with his hat § $ slept beneath our feet. 

off. As I passed him, I caught the words, spoken : Can I forget this sorrow? Shall I plunge into 

softly, ‘*God bless her.” the follies of fashion again? 


The Return. 
The rain had ceased again. A flood of redé 


God forbid! 


TIME’S HOUR-GLASS. 


BY LILIAS MAY. 


Rosy youth, in morn’s glad prime, s Clouds of grey trail overhead; 
Hears a joyous, sweet-toned chime, Working with o’er-wearied brain, 
As, through Time’s clear, crystal glass, $ Struggling on life’s battle-plain, 
Golden grains, bright-gleaming, pass; : Care-worn man doth scarcely know 
Sands of gold mark all the hours, Life’s dark sands unceasing flow. 
Tho’ they fall, unheard, on flowers; 
Dark-blue violets sweetly bloom, Hoary age, at even-time, 
Crimson roses shed perfume; . Heareth memory’s unvoiced rhyme 
Gorgeous winged the moments fly, ‘ Chanting o’er the Past again 
Tints of gold bedeck life’s sky; ; As a sweet, remembered strain: 
Dazzled youth, amid the glow Through Time’s scarred and dark-stained glass 
Heeds not tho’ the life-sands flow. ; Slowly now the life-sands pass; 

N Yet unheard their measured fall 
Man, amid noon’s busy life, > On Death’s waiting, velvet pall; 
Hears the din of worldly strife 4 Tear-dimmed eyes, ’mid dust and gloom, 
As through Time’s dim, half-blurred glass, Scarce can see the open tomb; 
Pebbles, mixed with iron, pass ; Dreamy hours glide softly by, 
Pebbles, sounding harsh and loud, - Twilight shadows veil the sky; 
Fall, unheard, amid noon’s crowd; : Feeble age doth scarcely know 
Iron-shod the moments tread, : Soon the last life-sands will flow. 





JENNY AND MR. CLEAVES 


BY THU AUTHOR OF “SUSY L ‘s avant.” 


Roxbury, Dec. 2, 1857. 3 ‘“*‘Mr. Cleaves,” he had answered, bowing 
Cousin George came out this morning from} slightly, waiting. 
Boston with his easy-going carriage, to take} Now, when I was running up stairs, in fact, 
me in to see some of the beautiful streets and ; when I began to open my lips to speak again, I 
picture rooms and galleries. While we were} expected to say, ‘*’Tis Miss Cabot, author of so 
yet fresh, having only driven awhile on the; and so, published in the ‘Chronicle,’ as you re- 
Common and along a principal street, I chanced } member.” On the contrary, a merry whim seiz- 
to look-up and saw the letters, ‘‘Saturday Morn- : ing me, I said, ‘‘And guess who I am. I’m a, 
ing Chronicle office.’ ; writer. I’ve written for you—within the last 
“Stop!” said I, dropping my hand on George's } year—within the last month—guess.” I was 
arm. ‘‘Here’s Mr. Cleaves’ oflice; I want to see} laughing at his puzzled looks. I saw that he 
him just a minute. Do you know him?” could not bring himself to guessing clearly who 
“Not from Adam. Whp is he?” : yi was, because there I was before him with my 
“Editor and publisher of the ‘Saturday Morn- } 3 queer proceeding and my laughter. It was quite 
ing Chronicle;’ a good man as ever lived, I am enough for him to get along with these. So I 
sure. I want to see hjzm. You just stop and let § ‘ said, with demureness hunt gathered, ‘’Tis 
me run up and find him. I can find his office, § ’ Miss Cabot, of F. 
afier the experience I had in New York, last § s ‘Ah? Miss Cabot? how do you do?” shaking 
fall.” r § my hand heartily, laughing. ‘‘Come and sit 
So out I sprang; up the dusty, paper-littered ; down;” and, on one side of the green-covered 
stairs I went, guided by letterings along the} table he sat down in the arm-chair from which 
way, up to the second landing; and there I$ he had risen, on the other side I sat down in 
again found Mr. Cleaves’ sign—this time on a another arm-chair like it. We fell at once into 
ground-glass panel—‘‘ Saturday Morning Chroni- $ easy conversation; the new book by Curtis lying 
cle office.” I tapped, and immediately the door} on the table between us, helping to start us. 
was opened by a bright-eyed little fellow with By-and-bye, his face brightening, he said, ‘I 
budgets of papers under his arms and on his} wondeg I didn’t guess it was you; for you are 
arms. Upon my inquiries for Mr. Cleaves, he} exactly like your writings. I might have ex- 
opened the door wide by setting his shoulder pected you to look just so, and appear just so. 
against it, and said in a pleasant voice, ‘‘Mr. ; But I thought of Mrs. Fales, a friend of yours, 
Cleaves, a lady.” $as she wrote me onetime. She has written for 
Mr. Cleaves looked up from his writing, rose : my paper; I thought of her.” 
slowly, advanced slowly, looking inquiringly} *‘Oh, no,” replied I, gravely, ‘Mrs. Fales 
into my face. We met in the middle of the}is handsome. She’s a very handsome woman; 
room. we’re not in the least alike in our persons or 
“Is it Mr. Cleaves?” I asked. For one of our} appearance.” I said it with the painful con- 
neighbors, who used to see the “Chronicle” ten $ sciousness of ugliness, the painful longing for 
or fifteen years ago, had told me that Mr. Cleaves 3 beauty I have felt now and then in my life, but 
was then the publisher, and I expected, on this} not often; I am generally content—content, that 
account, as well as on account of the ripe, ele- is, with the face God has given me, but filled 
gant and manly conservatism which give smooth- 3 with craving for a beautiful spirit within that 
ings and dignity to all his complaints of abuses, shall beautify and sanctify, all my inward and 
all his pleas for reform, to see a man away wii, outward life, making me even lovely to look 
in the years, a man with a pale face and many $ upon. 


white hairs, whereas the man before me could “T must go,” 


said I, rising. ‘‘My cousin is 
not be more than twenty-eight or thirty. But 3 at the door waiting.” * 

he was old enough to be snugly married, I in-3 ‘*T am sorry to have you go, 
stantaneously reflected, and if a man is snugly $ accompanying me with slow steps toward the 
married before I present myself to him, this is} door of the room, pausing at the door with his 
all I ask of him > hand on the knob. ‘I am plensed — met 


” 


replied he, 
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you: I wish you weren’t obliged to be in such } after a pause. ‘I’ve thought a hundred times— 
haste; you are staying-——” Sa hundred! I’ve thought ten thousand times, 

“Out in Roxbury, on B—— street.” $ that it’s the only disagreeable thing, perhaps, 

“On B street? at ” about being unmarried, this forever recurring 

‘*At my cousin, Robert Hall’s.” H bother about marketable women. If these women 

“That is lucky! my own immediate neighbor- § only knew how ridiculous they make themselves, 
hood! I know Mr. Hall and his wife intimately. $ with never one natural look or action! I tell 
How long, let me ask, will you remain?” you, Jen, it makes me mad enough to swear!” 

‘*A few days; perhaps a week.” “Oh, now, cousin George, you distress me!” 

“That is pleasant! Ill see you again then! 5 asted ect: 

We'll be in at once.” «You? why should I? it is nothing to you?” 

He went down with me and helped me into} ‘But I’m always worried for fear some old 
the carriage. I asked cousin George if I had 3 bachelor, or some widower will suspect me of 
made him cross, staying; his answer was his ; manceuvring, of trying to get him, if I make one 
ever pleasant-sounding laugh, as he bowed to} single friendly advance toward him, in the way 
Mr Cleaves and started his horse up. : of conversation, or in the way of anything, as I 

“So that was Mr. Cleaves?” he said, playing : would do so composedly, and with so much real 
his whip about his horse’s side. 3 pleasure, both to myself’ and him, if he were 

“Yes; isn’t he a fine-looking man? Did you$ married, or irrevocably engaged, or were monk 
ever see him before?” $ of some anti-Benedictine order.” 

‘*No; he lives out in Roxbury close by Robert's } **Oho! don’t you be troubled! You haven't 
though. He has one of the finest places out there; } the air, or look, or make of the husband-hun- 
one of the best graperies. They had some of his 3} ters.” 
grapes at Robert’s one Sunday when I was out} +«So you think. You don’t suzpect me because 
there in the fall. His wife sent them in to Har-$ you know all about me; but you suspect others 
riet,”” whose sentiments you dan’t know as well _ Per- 

‘¢He is married then?” ’ haps others who don’t know my sentiments sus- 

“Yes; he’s got children; a girl of Het’s age, 1} pect me; and, as true as I live, cousin George, 
should think.” I’d rather they would.” 

“That is good! I’m glad he is married! I s ‘Come! here you are at the square, with tears 
have always supposed he was, he has been in} in your eyes blinding them to all the beauty.” 
the ‘Chronicle’ so long. But he isn’t so old as } “I don’t care for beauty or anything when 
I expected; and something in his appearance— } it comes to this!” I replied, wiping my eyes 
I don’t know what it was—made me afraid before : stoutly, making, however, stout exertions to 
I came away that he wasn’t. I’m glad!” $ bring myself up out of my trouble. “I amas 

: : . $ 

‘“‘Ha!” laughed George, in his quick, explo- , glad as I can be, at any rate, that Mr. Cleaves 
sive way. George is an ‘‘old bach,” or, this is} is married. Now I can let him see that I like 
what we all call him. He is thirty-seven. I$ him, like to talk with him, and still feel easy 
know,” he added, ‘all about how you feel. 3 about it.” 

You’re my cousin; perhaps we’re alike in some ‘Yes, that you can. Now see if this isn'ta 
things. At any rate, you’ve turned the first ¢ pretty piace.” 

s 

corner; and of course, you know as well as I,; We had a delightful day. Going about at 
that some women at that age manage and work $ sight-seeing with a heavy-spirited man or woman, 
so—so outrageously hard to get married, as to or a super-energetic man or woman, drags me 
put a sort of disgrace on all the rest. We who down. But good, large, genial cousin George! if 
are out of the noose and so supposed to be in ; my hand lay on his arm, or my arm but touched 
the market, as the women say of each other, are 3 his, or I looked into his face, or heard his voice, 
shy of them, of most of them. Oh! these dressed : all my soul rested as if upon down. I—perhaps 
out, minced up, self-conscious, vain, proud, hus- $1 would be saved half the wear and tear I get, 
band-catchers, with their eyes on every old bach } and shall get in life, wedded to a man like my 
and widower that comes near, how I hate ’em! § cousin George. Only cousin George isn’t always 
I won’t go near enough, if I can help it, to touch } downy. This morning, for instance, before start- 
one of ’em with a pitch-fork!” : ing, when Robert and a neighbor were standing 

(In passing, uncle Wingate, George’s father, $ by to see how he would adjust a troublesome 
is a farmer, close by the old homestead up on : joint in the harness, he gave his thumb a hurt, 
the hills at F——.) Sand then, snapping it, he said with roundest 

“I know exactly how you feel,” he added, } yexation, ‘Deuce take it!” My chamber window 
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was let down a little. I saw and heard through 3 and longed so to walk in them! I believe that 
the thin muslin curtain. A quick flash it was; } I will walk in them some day, when I am fit to 
it was over, he was laughing in a minute; but} enter, and that then I will know how divinely 
if I had a husband who would always be angry ; fair and serviceable an author’s, anybody’s days 
like that, whenever harness, or horse, or child, } may be here on earth, if, here on earth, in the 
or anything went wrong on his hands, I fear I : midst of the din and the dust, one will diligently 
would often look back on these calm days of my {and with a religious, resolute conscience, take 
single blessedness, which, if they are sultry $ oneself away from what is sordid and low, and 
sometimes, have no quick, uncertain lighting in § keep oneself tlose by what is ennobling and high. 
them, or rumbling, or explosive thunder. Wella- The 8th. 
day! I remember what poor Southey said, ‘*My The next morning, while I sat writing in my 
notions about life are much the same as they are § chamber, I saw him coming up the walk with a 
about traveling—there is a good deal of amuse- 3 basket in his hand. If it had been any other in 
ment on the road; but, after all, one wants to be $ the world whom I had met twice only, I should 
at rest.” Perhaps the poorest creature feels this { have sat silently behind my curtain to see with 
want no oftener, or more deeply, than the pros- § what energy and grace he approached. As it 
perous, so-called, the famous, so-called. as, the old mirth of the day before, caught me, 
Thursday, the 3rd. and I said, just loud enough to be heard through 

I ran up stairs the moment we reached home, § the slightly raised window, ‘‘ Bon jour!” 
to lay off ‘the dust of travel.” When I went ‘“‘Ha!” starting, lifting his head; ‘‘bon jour! 
down, George was standing close to Robert and $ come down.” 

Harriet, and they were all talking eagerly. He brought books, one from Mrs. Cleaves for 

“Mum!” said George, to the others, the mo- } Harriet, one from himself for me; brought hot- 
ment he saw me at the foot of the stairs. ‘Re- § a big bunch for Harriet, ‘‘from 
member, Harriet, mum is the word! remember 3 Mrs. Cleaves,” said he, presenting them; ‘and 
now!” ¢ here are some for you,” presenting me a little 

They assented with quick nods, and then we 3 bunch, very beautiful, very beautifully arranged. 
went in to dinner. When we spoke of Mr. $ ‘Keep them,” said he, as I held them. ‘Carry 
Cleaves, Robert praised him, saying, ‘‘ He’s one $ them away with you when you go, and keep them 
of your whole men, He sees all sides and knows } till they are all dried up, and afterward. Re- 
what he is doing.” member.” 

“And his wife?” inquired I. I laughingly promised; and, breaking a little 

“Mrs. Cleaves is a fine woman. Have some $ flowering spray out of a bouquet on the mantle- 
butter, Harriet? You’ll like her. We see them $ piece, I bade him keep that after it had all dried 
very often; oftener than we do any other neigh- 3 up 
bors. I'll go and bring them in this very even- 
ing.” 

But they came before we left the table. Robert 
and Harriet both went to meet them, and brought 
them in to sit with us ‘‘at the walnuts and the 
wine.” 
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**Yes,” he said. 

He came with plans from Mrs. Cleaves, he 
aid, speaking to Harriet and Robert. He comes 
very day with plans, or to hear what our plans 
re; and so every day. 


fo @ 


Wednesday, the 9th. 
Mr. Cleaves sat by me. I believe he sat by; “Jen,” I heard George calling out at the foot 
we nearly all the evening; for Mrs. Cleaves and ’ of the stairs, «‘Jenny, come down here, I want 
Harriet hunted up the magazines in quest of ; to tell you something.” 
certain fashion-plates, that they might know He turned into the parlor when he saw me 
better how to make a sack for one of the chil- * coming. When he saw me at the door, he met 
dren, an apron for another, a bib for another; }me with his large, friendly hand outstretched. 
and George and Robert, both of whom are con- } He was alone. ‘I thought I would ride out 
nected with the railroads, Robert as president * this morning. I want to tell you something. 
of one, George as agent of another, talked over § Harriet and I both think you ought to know. 
“managements,” as they always are interested } I’m almost afraid to tell you. We've been as 
in doing; and Robert got out some of his papers ; wicked as possible; we’re afraid you won't like 
and accounts. I think we all had a comfortable, § it.” 
contented evening. As for me, it seemed to me § ‘‘Perhaps I shall. I fear I am not a little 
as Mr. Cleaves talked, that he opened new and $ wicked myself. What is it?” 
pleasant paths for me into life, on all sides. I ‘*Mr. Cleaves isn’t married; he’s no more mar- 
saw what beauties and delights were in them, {ried than I am.” 
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“Then I am angry! I am as angry as I can 3: ‘‘It was too bad, darling!” and took me into her 
be! for I have told him that I like him! I have : long, beautiful arms. ‘‘It was too bad! and J, 
told Mrs. Cleaves—who, pray, is this Mrs. {as a woman, knew it was all the time. But 
Cleaves then?” 3 George wouldn’t listen to me. He always made 

‘His brother’s wife. That is his brother’s } me do just as he pleased at home, you remember; 
place; he just spends his summers, and now and § : and I, some way, couldn’t resist him now, espe- 
then a week, or a few weeks, as he is doing now, 3 S cially as Robert thought it well enough, under 
out here at their house.” the circumstances. George said therewas nothing 

‘*Well, I told Mrs. Cleaves that I like him! } else that would make things go on right between 
that I like him very much indeed! Mercy on } you and—and Mr. Cleaves, whom we all like so 
us!” for I was horrified as one recollection came § much, and wanted you to like. He said you 
crowding after another. ‘I told him no longer $ would be flying off, or you would just be an odd, 
ago than last evening, when we three—he, Mrs. \ silent thing—this is what he said, dear—every 
Cleaves and I—were sitting here together, that time Mr. Cleaves came in, if we didn’t do sume 
his conservatism, humane and just toward all * such thing to deceive you, and this is why we 
sides, collected, reasonable, philosophical and § S did it. I am sorry; I have been sorry all along 
clear, at all times, upon all questions, quieted § that I consented; but you will forgive us?” 
me—only think, George!—soothed me—think : Yes, I said, but I must go, that day, with 
of that!—whenever I niet it upon a disturbing $ George, in to Miss Perkins’. And then her tears, 
topic; was what I, who am prone to over- -fear- 3 $ which had been all the time struggling, came 
ing, over-hoping, over-working, and all manner § ‘forth a stream. Mine, which also had been 
of tension, and many others like me, here on the $ S struggling, came; and we wept like two children. 
wrong-headed earth, where there is so much to § $ Then we kissed each other with hot kisses, as 
disturb one, need. I told him that I had a long } Harriet said, ‘‘Now all was spoiled—now | 
time seen and felt this in his writings; that now 3 would never forgive them; she saw plainly that 
I knew him personally, and had him for my 3 I never would. If she had only held out, in the 
friend, I was glad of ality, as proud of it : first place, in what she knew to be right; but 
as if he were my own brather! It was very § now all was spoiled!” 
much like this, what I toldm—for I felt how § In vain I assured her that I loved them as 
good he is, and what goed he) does me—and I} much as ever, more than ever; the assurance was 
am ashamed! He will khowsome time that I $ in vain, because, after I had made and repeated it, 
thought he was married; but I am ashamed! $ I adhered still to my determination about going. 
and I will not see him once more! In every ‘I got my release, at last, only by showing her that 
note Miss Perkins has sent out to me, she has $ it could not fail of being a thousand times worse 
begged me to come in and go to Salem with her. : for all concerned, if I remained; for if I remained, 
I will go in with you this very day; I ought to ; and again met Mr. Cleaves there, I should appall 
have gone before.” ¢him and them all by my counter-impudence and 

George— bless his calm, sincere face and voice! 3 ’ fierceness. We laughed at this, then we sighed. 
—said quietly, without minding my storm, “I’ve $ Harriet called it ‘“‘a bad business,” but acqui- 
been thinking I should like to marry Miss Per- ; esced. She would rather I would go than stay 
kins, if she’s any like you, if this is what makes 3 and give myself and him that pain, she said; for 
you like her so well, if she’ll have me. Will she, $ I, as well as he, would feel better if I went, leay- 
think, if I offer?” Sing the peace of those few pleasent days un- 

‘Likely as not,” I told him, instantaneously 3 broken. 
pleased, instantaneously losing sight of my vexa-$ Yes, I said, begging her pardon for the pain I 
tion. ‘Likely as not she would. She’s a little, : was giving her. I would come again, I told her, 
blue, shivering, cold thing; she needs just such 3 whenever she could write to me that Mr. Cleaves 
a husband as you are to make her life warmer. g was traveling up the Nile, or the Senegal, or any 
Oh! but I forget! I must go and find Harriet.” $of their branches. Again she laughed, then 

Whistling softly, composedly—although I$ again she sighed, and her tears rose. When the 
believe he made the composure this time—he ; time came, and I was about to enter the carriage, 
opened the door for me, and saw me go. 3 she held me, with streaming tears, and said, “I 

Harriet had hid herself in the nursery. When $ shall never forgive myself! It was a wicked, 
I looked in, she crowded herself back into a cor- : ° eruel lie, and I shall -never forgive myself! 
ner, waiting there, watching me, with air half $ § George, I don’t see how you can be so comfort- 
laughing, half deprecating; but, at last, with air $ < able about it;” he was composedly buckling 4 
wholly deprecating, she came forward, saying, ° ‘vein, “for it was a false, cruel thing. If Jenny 
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hadn’t the kindest disposition in the world, she ; > ‘*Ho! and was that sure to be an excellent 
would despise us always after this. I shall § quality? ” he asked. 
despise myself, dear,” turning again to me, } ; “Yes,”’ I replied, ‘‘with a husband like him; 
«whenever I think of it. Whenever you think § one who would not try to rule her, but would 
of me, you may know that I despise myself for 3 ’ simply love, protect, provide; for the rest, leav- 
it.” $ ing her to be a law unto herself.” 

“Never mind,” said I, as George was help- § “Yes, perhaps.” Then, after having thought 
ing me in; ‘‘only, never—that is, never cheat me } a long time, he tightened his reins, sighed a loud, 
again, or let George. I shall come again. It long sigh, told his President to mend his pace, 
won't be long, perhaps, before he’ll be off some- { and added, ‘After all, ’tis risky business, I’m 
where; and then you can see how I love you, ’ comfortable as I am. If I’m sick there'll be 
how glad I am to come. Adieu, darling,” and } somebody to give me my doses and keep my fire 
George and I rode away. ‘from going out, for money. That be some- 

“J don’t blame you a bit!”’ said George, after ; body to do it for money, I guess.” The mois- 
we had rode on awhile in silence. ‘I like what § ’ ture on his lids made it a difficult thing for him 
youare doing. There are so many women and $to see his horse’s head. I told him he was a 
girls” —he always says “girls” with a slight toss } blessed cousin George, and that if he was ever 
of his head, a slight curl of his lip, he did then— taken sick, even if it was at Timbuctoo, I’d go and 
“so many who are different. I like you for it. : take care of him. His tears rolled the higher at 
If I ever get married, I hope she will have an § sight of mine. 
equal delicacy. But, as to menting you, I don’t N ‘*Did I believe I would not have a husband to 
know as I’m much sorry.” He looked at me keep me, in less than a year?” 
good-naturedly and went on, ‘I believe ’m$ ‘Never! my mind was made up there.” 
glad. You have had a few pleasant days and § $ Talking of the liberty, the independence, the 
evenings, so has he. You’ve seen him, just as he ; ¢ freedom, the—the—the—we hardly knew what 
is, for you have sat quietly to look and listen, S else, of single life, we came into the town to Miss 
something you couldn’t have done if you had § ; Perkins’ door, where he dropped me and rode 
known the truth. So has he seen’ you, just as § * hastily away, before my friend had time to follow 
you are, something you would never have given $ the servant to the door. He didn’t even stop 
him a chance to do, if you had known. Now you 3 ; for adieus. But he sent them, and a big box of 
are going. Perhaps you will never see him fruit and nuts, of various and rare kinds, by 
again; perhaps you never will, or he you; but ; $ Robert, when he came round, on his way out, 
you up there, and he down here, will remember ; that evening. Robert’s penitence was equal to 
this time as a pleasant one, and, perhaps, be N Harriet’s; ought to be greater, he said, for he 
glad you’ve had it, both of you. Iam nota bit}had his own offence and hers, into which he 
sorry. Go, President Pierce!” he meant, that his : helped to lead her, to be sorry for. 
horse, whose name is Frank Pierce, was to go} We shall go to Salem this afternoon. 
out of his indolent pace into a swifter. ‘‘You'll} The 18th. 
like after this to see his ‘Chronicle’ brought in 3 Now my father reads his newspapers; my 
every Saturday morning; you'll have a good time } mother ‘‘does her mending;” Pete is at his never- 
reading what he says in it.” 3 ending song-singing, bless him! (or if he ends 

Ididnot deny. I could afford to let that go as his song at any time, and we look up to know 
conceded, since I was so luckily escaping. If I$ what he is about, we see the top of his little busy 
had been held where I must, in all likelihood } head at the seed-flask, or the water-flask, where 
meet him again, I should have threatened tem- ; he eats and drinks his simple, contented meal;) 
pestuously to burn évery number of his paper § the old cat sleeps, and yawns, and stretches out 
that came into our house, and that the minute it her graceful, velvety paws, in consummate enjoy- 
came in. $ ment on the green-covered lounge. Roses, chry- 

Thinking it silently over, afterward, as we } santhemums, and sweet Southern violets blossom 
rode along, I was thankful to have escaped that } in the south window; I sit in my old corner near 
additional folly. It was weak, eccentric perhaps, § them—near Pete, and write, now and then stay- 
torun away; but it would have been foolishness ; ing my pen to think of one and another incident 
to stay where I would be sure to feel forced to } in my late visit at Roxbury. I accuse myself. 
protest and defy. So, after that, I rode on ; I ‘call myself a weak thing. I have just been 
peaceably, recounting Miss Perkins’ excellences, $ : sitting, I know nothing about how long, saying 
Reming, among the rest, her strong, energetic ; * to myself, with severity, that if I cannot find, 
will. Sat whatever times, and with whatever persons, @ 
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sufficient composure and dignity in a clear, self-; pleasure, is daily and nightly subjected, and 
consciousness of being no husband-hanter, so 3 about which, when it brings him to hot despera- 
that I can meet the single, the seeking and the $ tion, he scolds to Josephine and to no one else, 
sought-after, with a courteousness open-browed 3 about which she in her turn scolds to me and to 
and friendly, then I am certainly a poor, weak, $ no one else. There are enough others who suffer 
foolish thing, and deserve to be scolded like any $ the same. I dare say Mr. Cleaves is one of these, 
shy, awkward school-girl who ‘forgets her man- $ and I am glad I ran away. 
ners,” and. 





Monday, the 21st. 
Later. Not one word from Harriet or George; not one 
Josey Fletcher came in without ringing, pulled : outward thing to denote that I have ever been to 
a chair up closely to mine, threw back her hood Roxbury. The ‘‘Chronicle” comes, but not one 
aud tippet, drew off her gauntlets, took my pen $ unwonted ripple in the editorials. It is clear no 
out of my fingers, wiped it and laid it down on $ : pebble has fallen, any time along; no projecting 
the wiper, planted her feet close to mine on the § ‘snag, or rock, or sand-cliff anywhere frets the 
cushion, and then said, ‘‘ Andrew is as vexed as : waters. I fear they all, alike, now they have 
he _ be! He “og he wishes he ep ~ ve i had time to look it over, think me egotistical 
ried to-morrow, he don’t care much to whom, if $ and foolish, and throw me away. There wasn’t 
he can only be rid of this everlasting bother he g much dignity in it; that I perceive now as plainly 
has with the girls. He is plagued to death! He$as they can. I might have been calm and noble 
likes to see young ladies collected, sincere and S enough to stay, to meet him when he came the 
womanly; he likes them—or would if he could § next time with serious, sincere face; to say, 
find one who wouldn’t the moment he speaks to $ “Well, if I am shy, and self-conscious, and 
her, simper and lay all her sweet naturalness by. : afraid, I haven’t come to it without enough 
For, Jenny, you and I both know that there are} to make me so. I like sensible men! like to 
sweet girls here in this place; but, somehow, they $ : talk with them, but I am more afraid to show 
aren’t like the same persons, they are changed } it than I would be to face a lion, if they are 
in one moment, if Andrew comes along where ; : single men, and along in years, because Ihave 
we are talking so quietly. It disappoints him. } known single men to be so harassed and plagued, 
It is worse now, he is a young widower, than it 3 and because I’m afraid they will misunderstand 
was when he was free before his marriage. They § both me and my liking.” I suppose this would 
all know that he has a home, and that he, of ; hewe been more dignified than running away. 
course, needs a wife, and will have one as soon as} They can, none of them, help thinking so. But 
he can suit himself, and this is what does it, I sup- $ it’s done now. It’s too late now to—— 
pose; but isn’t it too bad. The Pearlee girls and 3 The 28th. 
Nanny Waite, especially, vex him. They are about ; **A gentleman, Miss Jane,” said Irish Mary, 
the right age for him, I suppose they think, and S that afternoon as I wrote, opening wide the 
so, wherever he plants himself in a company, if it $ sitting-room door, where Pete, the old cat and 
is ever so far from them, if he takes pains to make I were alone. On looking round, I saw the one 
it a long way from them, pretty soon he hears } I expected to see, Mr. Cleaves. I was glad and 
the Pearlee girls’ loud laughter, or sees Nanny } ashamed. I had for many days been ashamed, 
Waite blushing and looking at him through her { and the shame by no means fled at sight of him. 
eyebrows, close by his elbow; if he shows a girl} His face was manly and deprecatory. I think 
the commonest attentions, she seems to think he $ we, neither of us, spoke at first. We met half 
is in love with her, and is going to propose the ; way across the room, held each other’s hand, 
first good chance she will give him. It makes; looked in each other’s face. I was ashamed 
him angry enough to pull his hair, and I don’t} enough to cry. I am sure that tears of shame 
wonder; for what comfort is there for him?” ; rose in my eyes. But by-and-bye we laughed; 
Now Andrew Fletcher is by uo means a vain, § laughed with all our hearts, as I said, ‘‘Was 
conceited fellow, or a trifler. His sister is no : there ever such a foolish thing as running off 
silly creature to get unreasonable notions into {in that manner? twenty-eight, (or I shall be 
her head, run about and talk-them over, making } twenty-eight to-morrow,) and at that age one 
great ado over them. This is a real harassing, ‘ might be expected to save oneself such absurdli- 
stinging ordeal, to which he, without vanity or N ties by a little quiet, womanly sincerity.” 
coquetry of his own, but with marriageable age ‘Supposing you had tried the womanly sin- 
and conditions of his own, with a simple intelli- § N cerity,” he inquired, with ingenuous face and 
gence and sociability of his own, a simple desire $ S voice, ‘‘what, may I ask, would it have led you 
to mingle freely with people and get and give : to do, to say?” 
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«J don’t know. It would have led me to; was under the trellis, in the hall! How I brushed 
speak, to look and act in a manner so—so be- ‘ him! with what blows and laughter! 
coming and so suitable that you could not have} ‘Yes! he saw!” he said. ‘He saw that if I 
suspected me of being a husband-hunter, if 1; could run away, I could also stand and fight. 
had shown ever so much Paeme in meeting § * Yes!” 
you and in talking with you.’ The cars could not go through, that day. 
“You wrong yourself, Miss Cabot,” he replied, } North, they did not stir. South, they came to 
speaking with earnestness and very great serious- : Concord, but came no farther. The snow came 
ness. ’ down all day, save a little while at noon, as if 
“Perhaps so; I presume so. But I have heard } the clouds themselves were falling. There was 
so much! If I were beautiful, I would be less; not a breath of air stirring; and so, all day, 
sensitive perhaps. But I heard a gentleman: every tree and shrubs along the river, on the 
once, when he was ridiculing a lady’s obtrusive- : little round island, on the hill-sides, the hill-tops, 
ness in dress and manners, say, ‘And she’s as ; “Wore ermine too dear for an earl.” 
uglyas Time!’ If she had been beautiful, there The solemn arms of the pines were weighed 
would have been gentle indulgence for her. I down with it into a grand resemblance of the 
have gathered it from the writings of gentlemen, } mountain pines, forever bent by wind and storm. 
and from what I have heard them say, that a $ Chickadees came to be happy with the storm. 
beautiful woman has many immunities which an; Solitary men went by with their burdens and 
ugly one has not. She may set off her charms} their looks of care, heavily wading. But the 
with all the accessories of ornament, for in- : villagers halloed cheerfully one to another, snow- 
stance, and it is sweet and pretty in her; but if § balled one another, shoveling the paths to their 
an ugly woman does it, or tries to do it, she$ S doors, going by with light scrapers for the side- 
draws the more eyes to the ugliness which is : walks, and a wide scraper drawn by Col. P "8 
thus the more obvious and repulsive, so these é six slow, mammoth oxen, for the street. Mr. 
men say; and they say—you know what they Cleaves was on his feet all day, to stand before 
say; you have heard it more than once. Now, I ; one window or another window, in the porch or 
know as well as any lady can, that I am ugly. $ Sin the piazza. He had never seen such a storm 
1am twenty-eight; and I am as sensitive as I with the hills and pines and graceful river banks 
can be!” : surrounding him. He had never anywhere seen 
“More so, probably, in all cases than you$ the big, feathery flakes falling with such still- 
would be if you knew yourself better, knew N ness, so veiling the landscape. He was at times 
better what your air and manners are; more so : quite wrought up with it. He was sure he would 
in this case certainly, than if you had known me $ remember that day while he remembered any- 














betier.”” : < thing. One might go a long way secking for 
Again tears of regret and shame welled up $ the lovely, the grand, the solemn, and come back 

into my eyes. $ without having found anything to equal that 
“I presume so,” replied I, ‘‘and I beg your : winter day here at F 

pardon. I was very weak; I shall not soon for- 5 > The next day was as fair as Eden. He was 

get it. I shall turn the yaaa and the regret § N S obliged to go that day, but he has written that 

toa wholesome penance.” ; 3 they were all day getting through. He wrote 


He was willing; he would like to have me} } leaders all day, he says, leader upon leader, be- 
make that use of it. I could have no clearer ; cause he felt it; because he was strong of heart, 
sense of the need and the deserving than he had } clear of purpose, and life was filled with bright- 
of it. ; ness and with new hints and glorious meanings 

“Would he have refreshment? tea?” I asked. to him. 

“No,” he thanked me, ‘“‘he had something at: Heis happy! He has me there now in spirit, 
the hotel before being brought over.”” So we;he says; and by the joy this gives him, he 
mt and talked until a late hour, when he went } knows what it will be when he has me in body 
back to the hotel for the night. 3 also. All hope, all desire, all life turns now 

The next morning it snowed, a regular block- $ toward me. 
ade. He came over though; walked over; would : Bless me! he writes. He blesses God for 
walk, for the sake of wading once knee-deep in} having kept him and me, and so made it pos- 
the snow; for the sake of getting his borrowed } sible for this great blessing to come to us. He 
fur over-coat so filled and covered with snow, as} will be up again in two weeks, he wrote. He 
to make a polar bear of him. What a stamping, } will write so often that—yes, I see how often he 
and brushing, and shaking of coat and cap there } will write. 
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He is in the 


Yes! my dearest and best reader must ex- 
pect me to hurry with my au revoirs as I do 
now, when—aeu revoir, best reader. 


MOONLIGHT. 





BY MARCELLA M. HINES. 


Who can gather up the brightness 
Of the moonlight, as it plays 
With such living, airy lightness, 
Like the dancing of the fays? 
Now, with witching grace, coquetting 
With the pure white clouds above, 
Till they, almost haif regretting, 
Sweetly blush with timid love. 
Beautiful in midnight splendor, 
Bringing visions dreamy, tender, 
Is the moonlight on the clouds. 


Now upon the waters, glancing 
Where the swiftest ripples whirl, 
And the Naiads, lightly dancing, 
Wear their richest robes of pearl— 
Jeweled robes, whose varied sparkling, 
Shames earth’s high wrought diadems, 
While the eddies’ shadowy darkling 
Add new lustre to the gems. 
Minstrel winds make soft, entrancing 
Music, for the sweet nymphs dancing 
With the moonlight on the waves. 
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Soft its touch, full of caressing, 
On the leaves that tremble much— 
Tremble with excess of blessing 
At that gentle, thrilling touch. 
Is it strange that lovers listen 
With wild joy to ardent vows, 
When the softening love-rays glisten 
On the overhanging boughs? 
Rare love-teacher, from time olden, 
Teaching young hearts lessons golden, 
Is the moonlight ’mong the leaves. 


Gentle fairies from their bowers 
Slyly creep, cheered by its smile, 
Giving their protegee flowers 
Purest gems of dew the while; 
Till the forest, upland, meadow, 
Show rich traces of their care, 
F’en the leaves the trees o’ershadow 
Gleam with jewels, quaint and rare. 
While our souls such beauties gather, 
Bless the loving, watchful Father 
For the moonlight pencilings. 
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THE ROSE AND THE BEE. 





BY EDWARD A. DARBY., 


Bestve the southern garden wall, 
Where shone the sun the whole day long, 
And where the birds of Spring were wont 
To sing their first glad vernal song, 
A rose-bud, op’ning modestly, 
Its damask petals half revealed, 
And coyly wooed the wanton breeze 
To taste the charms that were concealed. 


More beautiful and yet more bold 
The rose grew in the sun’s warm rays; 
The garden flowers proclaimed her queen, 
And offered fealty and praise. 
Right regal was their chosen queen— 
A fairer you may ne’er behold, 
Though decked with costly diadem, 
And garnished o’er with virgin gold. 


A knightly bee on golden wing 
Disporting free from flower to flower— 

Now flaunting gayly in the snn, 

Now reveling in honeyed bower— 
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Beheld the queenly rose that grew 
Beside the wall in regal pride, 

And whispered, “She is fairer far 
Than aught for which bee ever sighed. 


“Such royal grandeur in her mien! 
Such grace in every flowing line! 
A gem that’s worthy of a king— 
God help me, but she shall be mine.” 
With courtly flattery and praise 
Her half reluctant ear he plied, 
And talked of happiness and love 
Until she closed her eyes and sighed. 


So well his ready tongue portrayed 
Love’s more than sublunary bliss, 
She yielded, half afraid, and gave 
The wanton bee Love’s nectar kiss. 
Then with a mighty gush that threw 
Reserve and haughtiness aside 
She clasped him to her heart—but he, . 
The ingrate! stung her till she died! 


MOONLIGHT.—THE ROSE AND THE BEE. 
And now every day, when the mail comes, $ chair—so, au revoir, but, dearest reader, ay 
comes Frank and lays a letter inside our sitting- 
room door, looks up and says, ‘‘From Boston, 
Miss Jane.” 

One, so. brought, is here now. 
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THE POOR COUSIN. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





“Wext, this is comfortable!” exclaimed Harry ; used to be a fine musician. It would have been 
Wyndham, throwing himself into the large, easy- 3 } better id 
chair before the glowing grate. ‘‘I haven’t seen 3 S “Yes, Harry,” she answered, interrupting 
such a fire for three years. It does a man good } him, ‘I should have gone long ago but for little 
to go from home once in awhile, to know how he : Effie. She clung to me and seems to depend on 
is appreciated. You feel quite proud of your ; me more than any one else.” 
handsome brother, eh, sis?” ‘Bless you, Jenny, for your kindness to her,” 
*Pshaw, Harry. Going abroad has not cured $ ; ‘said the really affectionate brother, “the poor 
you of your vanity. But Jane,” she added, {child has not had too much sympathy since I 
turning to a young woman who sat sewing in } left.” 
the corner, “‘bring some more coal: and, Jane, ’ Here the ringing of the door bell announced 
do get my work-box as you come down stairs. $ the entrance of visitors, and Jane hastily re- 





SILL. 


LLLLS. 


It is awfully stupid here with nothing to do.” treated. 
“Thank you, Carrie, for the compliment: but 3 ; When Harry next saw her she was patiently 
who is Jane? I have surely seen her before.” ; standing by the table, ironing a delicate ruffle 
“Don’t you know Jane Weston?” $of his own. He had often wondered who fluted 


“What! cousin Jenny! Is it possible! So $ these so beautifully, but he had yet to learn how 
she is exalted to the rank of an upper servant } necessary Jane was in household affairs. 
in her uncle’s family. A sort of maid of a “You shall not do this for me,” said he, 


work.” attempting to withdraw it from her hand. 
“Harry! I don’t ask Jane to do what I would ; ‘‘Suppose I say it gives me pleasure to work 
not do myself.” ’ for you,” she answered, with a gentle smile. 


“Ah, let me see, coal is apt to soil delicate “In that case, I shall say I do not deserve 
fingers. I suppose Jenny does not play on the $ such kindness, But, Jenny, it provokes me to 
piano, and is not invited into the parlor. Per- § see you take everything so meekly. If you 
haps my memory is at fault, but I believe her} would just speak out boldly, and tell them you 
father was a wealthy lawyer, while ours was a} would not bear it, they would not dare to treat 
poor cabin boy, who made his fortune by i you so. I am astonished that my father can 

Carrie’s face crimsoned, and she was about $ suffer his sister’s child to become a menial in 
leaving the room in indignant astonishment, $ his house.” 
when Jane returned with the coal and box. N Jane laid her hand on his arm, and replied, 

“Excuse me, Jenny,” said Harry, taking them } very gently, ‘Come with me, Harry; I have 
from her. ‘Excuse me for not knowing you, $ something to show you.” 
but three years make great changes. I am He followed her up stairs, and she stopped at 
sorry, however, that you still think me such a g the door of a small room which she softly opened. 
seape-grace, that you have not sfaken to me; < On a low bed near the fire, lay a feeble, sickly 
since I came.” Here Harry playfully put his $ S child, whose wan face was even more pale and 
arm around her, and kissed her cheek. $ worn than he had ever seen it. One thin hand 

The tears rose to her eyes, and her voice trem- : was under her cheek, while the other was thrown 
bled as she endeavored to answer, but Harry $ over the pillow. She was asleep. 
continued, 3 ‘Harry, I think Effie is sinking, no one seems 

“Tam very sorry to see this, Jenny. I heard ; $ to notice it but myself. She has seemed to care 
of your father’s misfortunes and death, but I did $ for nothing for several days, and has hardly 
not imagine that you would be treated thus in $ : tasted food.” 
this family.” “Dr. Gordon must come and see her. He is 

“Don’t say anything, please, Harry; you can ; to pg here to-night, and I will ask him to come 
do nothing to help me.” Sup.” 

“Why have you remained here? J@nny, you: Harry watched Jane as she moved noiselessly 


3 
have—you must have borne a great - You ‘ about the room, putting everything in its place, 
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and preparing something to tempt the child’s ;who leaned over her chair, and looked down” 
delicate appetite, and thought how little the } languidly into her face. 


world knew of the beautiful life of patient good-} A shaded lamp was burning in Effie’s room, 


s 

ness in that upper room, of the scenes of gentle } and Jane was holding the child in her arms, 
kindness and unwearying devotedness daily ; Harry held one of the little cold hands, so sadly 
enacted around the bedside of that little suf-‘ attenuated, and she looked affectionately up into 
ferer. Effie had long been hopelessly deformed, : his face, while a faint smile lighted up all her 
and her lower limbs were shrunken and wasted. } features. 
Acute pain often kept her moaning hour after ‘‘Jane,” said the child, sofily, pressing the 
hour. Jane was for days the only one near her. hand that was round her, ‘‘you have been very 
In fact the child would seldom let Jane leave ; good to me, and God will bless you. I am going 
her, and no one seemed to think that anything } home, and I will ask Him.” 
could be done for her; so, in time, all became § The thin fingers relaxed their hold, they were 
accustomed to her illness, and it was deemed } growing weaker. 
hardly worth while to inquire about her. Her § The doctor looked on silently, he felt thata 
mother was dead, and her father believed that $ ; greater physician than he was relieving Effie’s 
in asking Dr. Gordon to come round sometimes 3 sufferings. 
and see her, he was performing all a parent’s § When the morning light stole into that little 
duty, and could do no more. Carrie complained \ chamber, it fell on the face of a still, white 
that a sick-room made her headache, and in con- } figure, with hands crossed upon its breast, and 
sequence seldom honored it by her presence. $ whose better part ‘‘had gone to be an angel.” 

Harry was really affectionate and kind, and 3 A month after this, Dr. Gordon was shown 
had often brought a smileo the pale, little face, § into the sitting-room at Mr. Wyndham’s. Carrie 
that nothing else could. But with Jane’s arrival, } was very beautiful in her mourning silk, for it 
there had come peace and happiness to the § set off her fair complexion to great advantage; 
child’s heart, that had never before found place } : Jane was quietly working, in her usual dress, 
there. Jane felt that her mission on earth, § for it had been thought too expensive for her to 
though through sorrow and tears, was one of Shave black. «She was only Effie’s nurse,” said 
the deepest and purest joy. Harry, sarcastically. 


‘ 
S 
‘ 
That evening, the parlors resounded with § **You ought to be ashamed, Harry, you care 
laughter and song. Harry came up once or 3 more now for Jane than for your own sister.” 
twice to see Effie, and, finding her quiet, went § replied Carrie, with tears of anger and mortifi- 
back again to the parlor. In the course of the $ cation. 

evening, Dr. Gordon asked Carrie for a song, **It is well that some one does care for Jane,” 


which she told him ghe had forgotten. 
“Why, Jenny can sing that,” exclaimed 
Harry. “You know, Harry,” she said, looking up 
“Who is Jenny, if I may ask?” inquired the $ quietly, as she always did, ‘‘that the dress 
doctor. $makes no difference to me. Nothing could 
“Oh! a cousin of ours, who nurses Effie.” $ make her memory dearer.” 
‘“‘A cousin! I did not know m A smile of peace rested on her sallow features 
“Certainly not,” interrupted Carrie, ‘few 3 as she spoke, a gentle, patient smile, that seemed 
know Jane, because she will never come into } to light up the soul within, and made her almost 
the parlor.” 3 beautiful.ygShe looked a moment at Ilarry, and 
“She is very retiring indeed,” said Harry, { then her eyes went back quietly to her work. 
significantly. ‘I will go and see if I cannot ! “If Miss Weston will oblige me,” said the 
persuade her, for one night, to overcome this; doctor, ‘‘I called to see if she would go with me 
reluctance to society.” : to visit a sick woman near by. Shi is sadly in 
Carrie bit her lip with mortification, and $ need of some cheering words, such as only one 
rapidly passed her fingers over the keys of the $ of her own sex can give her. She has every 
instrument, to preclude any further conversa- : necessary comfort for the body, but is extremely 
tion. S depressed and nervous. My horse is waiting 
In a few moments, a servant came in with a} for me, and if you will get in the carriage and 
message from Harry, that the doctor would $ : $ go with me, I will be greatly obliged.” 
please walk up stairs, : Jane was quickly ready for the ride, The 
‘Harry was always so ridiculous about some $ doctor handed her in, and stepping in after her; 
things,” said Carrie, turning to a young man < they were soon far from Carrie and all these little 


‘he answered, taking his seat by the latter as he 
spoke. 
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We re renee - 


@.., cares, from which Jane had known no, my house is sadly in need of its mistress, and 


respite for many a weary week. 


$ you will not make me wait long.” 


The fresh air seemed to impart a glow to her} ‘‘Carrie,” said Harry, about a year after this, 


cheek, and a light sparkled in her eye that made 


her seem another creature. 


When they returned home, before getting out 


of the carriage, the doctor said, 


“T wanted to tell you this a long time ago, 


* «guess where I dined to-day. But you never 
will. With Dr. Gordon and his wife; and Jenny 
2is actually beautiful. Happiness, and foreign 

travel, have so much improved her, and their 
$ home is so charming, that I have made up my 


Jane, but I knew she could not spare you; but} mind'to go and get married myself.” 





BELL SMITH AND TI! 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


How oft, in childhood’s halcyon days, 
Ere reason broke life’s fairy spell, 

O’er sloping meads, by babbling brooks, 
Or in the flowertaden dell— 

We sauntered forth, in merry glee, 
*Neath Summer’s sun or twilight’s sky, 

With tiny feet and cheerful hearts 
In confidence—Bell Smith and I! 


I seem to see the willow tree 
Where oft our weary feet did rest; 
The orchard and the apple stump, 
Where erst I found the blue-bird’s nest: 
And there, beyond the grassy lawn, 
Where waved the tall and graceful rye, 
And bushes cast a shade at noon, 
We gathered berries—Bell and I 


She was a sweet and charming lass! 
The loveliest at home or school; 
And for her dear and precious sake 
I know I’ve often played the fool! 
Yet oh! the bright ecstatic bliss 
Of days which manhood ne’er can buy: 
Would we might live them o’er again, 
As once we did—Bell Smith and I! 


But ah! the halcyon days of youth 
Nor time nor wishes can recall; 
Their memories rise up to view 
But for a moment—that is all! 
Full many a harvest moon hath passed— 
Full many a Winter’s blast gone by— 
Since hand-in-hand, and young in heart, 
We tripped te groves—Bell Smith and I. 


The village grounds, so lovely once, 
Now boast the name of Prospect-Head; 
And all their sweet simplicity 
Is shadowed o’er with Mammon’s tread: 
The red school-house now stands no more 
The little rivulet hard by; 
Nor doth the tutor’s voice resound 
Where wisdom smiled on Bell and I! 


Young loves have grown estranged since then, 
And fate hath woven many a spell; 
The fresh, the buoyant hearts of yore, 
Where are they now—ah! who can tell? 
Some tread, perhaps, a foreign soil, 
While others in the church-yard lie; 
And two I hope, though parted here, 
Will meet above—Bell Smith and I! 
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SONG.—MAGGIE DAWSON. 


"BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


SvRnouNDED by pride, by false glitter and show, 
How oft in the city I silently pine 
For the haunts of my youth, that I left long ago 


When a careless content, with its pleasures were mine. 


Untrammeled by wealth, unacquainted with fear, 
My heart it beat light, for I worshiped alone, 
The sweet, winning smile of my lassie so dear, 


When I wooed Maggie Dawson, and thought her my own. 


At eve, my dear Maggie, how often have I 


Wandered out through the vine-tangled forest with thee, 


While the loud, merry laugh that resounded on high, 
Bespoke of two hearts that were happy and free. 
We talked not of love—but our love was revealed 
By a mystical thi iously shown. 





What are words? “’Tis by those that our thoughts are 


concealed,” . 
And without them I felt as if Maggie’s my own. 
Vou. XXXV.—14 


We talked not of love—yet the sensitive glow 

Often told of the truth we half trembled to speak :— 
In the volume of life, every thought that we know 

Is writ on the page of the soul-telling cheek. 
And when, my dear Maggie, I bade you adieu, 

If the big swelling tear ‘neath thine eyelid was shown; 
Shall I slight the affection displayed then by you? 

No! fain would I make you forever my own. 


Ye jades of the city, though comely and fair, 
Who sport in your silks and your jewels so fine, 
Let you put on each grace, and each gay flaunting air, 
Yet in spite of your arts Maggie Dawson is mine. 
When once from this scene of dull plodding and strife, 
I seek the old haunts which my childhood has known, 
Then, Maggie! dear Maggie! I'll make thee my wife, 
And the girl of my heart be forever my own. 
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THE OLD STONE MANSION. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF ‘*THE VALLEY FARM,” ‘‘MABEL,” ‘‘KATE AYLESFORD,” &¢, 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859. by Charles J. Peterson, in the Olerk’s Office of the District Vourt 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122. 


CHAPTER IX. § but I have never yet lost my footing. The knack 
In this unhappy mood I remained for several $ comes by nature, perhaps.” 
days. Mr. Talbot had left, the evening after the y «You bathe, certainly, as if you were born to 
dance, to be absent, as I heard Georgiana say, 3 it. I can recognize you among a hundred. Mr 
for nearly a week. , Talbot was saying the same, only the other morn- 
One day, I was sitting in my favorite alcove, } ing, when he and I stood looking at you. It was 
above the sea, when Senator Clare approached. g the very day he left. The waves came racing 
He and I had lately become quite friendly: at { in, like greyhounds coursing. You stood, your 
least, he often stopped to talk to me. He began $ shoulder slightly inclined to the rollers, your hat 
now gayly, ; } disappearing and reappearing, as they rushed 
**Poetizing beside the ocean again, eh! Miss $ ; over you; ‘that famous hat,’ he cried, ‘it is like 
Gray?” For the Senator would insist I ‘was; the plume of Henry of Navarre, always in front 
literary, and wrote poetry, in spite of my de- § of the battle.’ It was wonderful how you kept 
nials. ‘your ground. I said as much, but he told me 
«It is unwritten poetry, then,” I replied. sof a certain sailing party,” and the Senator 
‘¢*Perverse as ever,” was ltis rejoinder. ‘Now $ looked archly at me, ‘and answered that your 
if I was only the favored one, who was allowed § courage was never temerity, though you had the 
a peep into that port-folio. At any rate,” he} mettle of a thorough-bred. The metaphor is 
continued, observing I was annoyed at his perti-$ mine, not his, and I beg your pardon: we old 
nacity, “if you do not write poetry, I am sure ; lovers of the turf are often jockeys even in our 
you feel it. Your love for the sea is unaffected. } talk.” 
Others talk of it twice as much as you do, but ; It was not, however, at the comparison that I 
one sees they are not in earnest.” colored. My emotion arose from anything but 
Yes! I love the ocean,” I answered, abstract- : anger. I remembered that all this had been 
edly. ‘It seems to me like some great, beauti-{ said, by Mr. Talbot, after I had supposed I had 
ful monster, that fascinates me beyond words.” $ offended him hopelessly. It was happiness that 
‘¢Mrs. Clare and I were watching you, yester- called the crimson to my cheek. 
day, when you were bathing. You entered into ; «But I declare,” said the Senator, rising, “if 
the sprit of it as no one else does. Are you not § > here isn’t Mr. Talbot himself. Talk of a certain 
afraid to go out so far alone?” 3 * personage, eh! Miss Gray. He is coming, just 
It was the custom at this watering-place, as at; in time, for I know you exited ae dreadfully 
most American ones, for ladies to be attended $ bored by an old fellow like me.’ 
by a husband, brother, or male acquaintance,} I recognized the footstep, a still distant. 
when in the breakers. As I had neither hus- But I did not dare to look up. I heard it 
band, nor brother, and knew my uncle’s selfish- $ ¢ approach and stop beside me. Still I gazed im 
ness, I always bathed by myself, for I would not $ ; ‘ movably before me. My heart was beating 
permit any other gentleman to assist me. ‘ fast. 
“Oh! no,” I replied. ‘Why should I fear?} ‘*And Miss Grey too,” said that rich, manly 
I am always careful to keep on safe ground. } voice, thrilling through and through me, “I 
Besides, I swim.” : hope she, also, is glad to see an old friend.” 
“We were observing you floating. I wish} I raised my eyes, and took his proffered hand, 
every lady had your courage. When I was : with what composure I could, stammering ow 
younger I would sport, for hours, in the breakers; § something in reply. Every trace of resentment, 
but I am getting too old now.” Sif there ever had been any, had vanished from 
“IT think it is less strength than skill that is : those frank eyes. 
} For a few minutes, during which Senator Clare 


required. The surf is sometimes very heavy,’ 
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- B iingerea, the conversation was desultory, even} ‘And it was you!” I murmured. ‘I see it 

gay. If I had wished to be reserved to Mr. Tal-} all now. How could I have——” - 

pot, I could not, in the presence of the Senator, as stopped. I blushed more guiltily than be- 

for one so shrewd would have noticed it and} fore. Yet oh! how happy I was to recognize, 

read my secret; but I did not wish to be. I felt in him, my boyish defender. 

I had been miserable without cause, and was j ‘“*T wonder I was so long in discovering you,” 

only too happy to forget the past, if Mr. Talbot; he said. ‘From the first hour I saw you here, 

had forgotten it. $I felt there was something about you, I could 
When Senator Clare left, Mr. Talbot took {not tell what, which seemed to me strangely 

seat beside me, and looking archly at me, said, } familiar. Looks would come back to me, from 
“I have found out something, since I was; the far, far past, like those I saw daily in your 

away.” $ eyes.” 
“Ah!” I said, inquiringly, not knowing what} ‘‘But how did you know, at last, that it was 

else to say, for his manner strangely embar- ; I?” 

rassed me. § ‘“Haven’t you just admitted it?” he said, 
“We are old acquaintances.” Sarchly. ‘I felt sure I was right,” he added, 
I looked my pt He evidently meant in a deeper tone, ‘and was curious to know ff 

we had met before this summer; and I was not : you would recollect it.” 

conscious of it. $ Ah! little did he know, I said to myself, how 
“Indeed?” I said. ‘Are you sure?” well I had recollected it; how, for years, that 
My hand lay on my lap. He took it up in his { brave lad had been my childish idea of a hero. 

own broad palm, as if he had aright to it. 1} There was a silenee, which he was the first to 

did not resist him, though no other man had ’ break. 

ever been allowed to retain it even for an in-; ‘I had other reasons, too, for my belief. I 

stant. $ used often to think of that little girl, and wonder 
“T am sure as that I hold this now,” he an- : what became of her: so much so, that, at last, I 

swered; and he lifted my hand to his lips and : went to the house, which I had seen her enter, 

kissed it. ‘These little, taper fingers,” he con- $ Sand asked about her. They told me of the death 





tinued, looking into my eyes, and speaking in a § S of your mother, and that you had been taken 
low, tender voice, ‘“‘are not more delicate than} away by an uncle. Both his name and yours I 
she was then.” ; had forgot, in the course of time; but they came 

His tone, his whole manner, revealed to me : back, all at once, as I stood in the narrow street 
that I was loved. I was dizzy with bliss. But § § again: and I remembered that they coincided 
I tried to turn the conversation from the dan- ? § with yours and Mr. Elliott’s.” 


N 


gerous point, as women will, stammering some-{ He paused a moment: then went on, his voice 
thing about not understanding where we could $ taking a tenderer tone. 
have met. : “I had the good fortune to defend you once, 
He leoked at me. full of infinite love; paused, ‘braved Margaret: will you not permit me to be 
and went on. : your defender all your life? Heaven surely has 
“Tt all came back to me, like a flash,” he said, § $ intended us for each other. I feel, that, between 
still retaining my hand, and smiling at my per-{ our souls, now that we are adults, there is a 
plexed look. ‘I was walking in a certain street, ; sympathy that can never die. Is it not so?” 
the other day, when I recollected, suddenly, that} What could I say? What I did say, the reader 
I had been there, years and years ago. How 3 will imagine, from what I have told of myself 
vividly the scene returned to me! The snow- ; before. 
covered ground; “the big bully of a boy; the} ; The engagement made a great talk. I had 
broken pitcher; and two eyes, that looked up at } wished to keep it secret, but Georgiana, in a fit of 
me so appealingly, that I have never forgotten ; spleen, proclaimed it, knowing it would annoy me. 
them, And they are the very same eyes in the : Impertinent young ladies told me how all the rest 
Woman that they were in the child.” envied re, and as the mothers, generally, looked 
He pressed my hand as he finished. It came coldly on me, I suppose I was told the truth. I 
back to me also like a flash. The same bold, } was quite ready, for my part, to believe that I 
frank eyes were looking into mine now, that had; : was legitimately a subject of envy, for no nobler 
cheered and encouraged me, on that dreadful $ man lived, or had ever lived, I said to myself, 
day. ‘ than Mr. Talbot. 
I felt myself blush to the very forehead. Then ; “Ah! sly fox,” said Senator Clare, to me, “I 
my glance sunk beneath his. 3 knew how it would be. I told Mrs. Clare, long 
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ago, that if two people were ever made for each 
other, you and Talbot were. No ordinary woman 
would have been able to win him. He needed a 
strong, original character like yours, feminine, 
but still heroic. It is not mere compliment, my 
dear child,” he added, in a serious tone, ‘‘ when 


I say this. God bless you. It is an old man’s 
s 


hearty benediction; but it is sincere.” 


CHAPTER X. 


We returned to the city in September. My 3 
marriage was to take place in the beginning of 
the year. 

My uncle and aunt, though studiously polite 
to me, could not forgive me for having, as they § 
thought, supplanted Georgiana. Their secret: : 
aversion was such, that I often thought, if 13 
had not been about to become the wife of the } 
rich and celebrated Mr. Talbot, they would have ; 
broken with me openly. 3 

Mr. Talbot spent more than half of his time in 
our city. When he was with me, I was happy, $ 
but during his absences I had many sad hours; § 
and I counted, with impatience, the days yet to 3 
elapse before I should have a right to be always 
with him. 4 

Of Georgiana I saw very little. Her evenings 
were consumed by a round of parties, and her 
mornings were generally spent abroad. I learned, 
accidentally, from her maid, that she had become } 
an early riser, and often took long walks before 
breakfast. She seemed to avoid my society; and 3 
when we met was reserved. On more than one} 
occasion, when I saw her in society, I was struck } ; 
_ With her unnaturally gay spirits. What little} 
confidence had grown up between us, since we ; 
had become women, had ceased from the day $ : 
Mr. Talbot had asked my hand. Thus alienated $ 
from nearly all the household, I devoted much $ 
of my time to Rosalie. We were together more : 
than ever. Often, I said to myself, that my only $ 
regret, in leaving my uncle’s family, would be $ 
my separation from her. : 

We had been in town about two months, when 3 3 
Georgiana’s birth-day came around. It was to 3 
be celebrated by a great ball. The preparations 3 
for this event threw my cousin and myself fre- 3 
quently together, for there was much to consult : 
about; and the great inequality of her spirits § 
now struck me more than ever. I could not} 
avoid the conclusion that she had some secret $ 
cause of unhappiness. Had I not known that ; 
she had never loved Mr. Talbot; but only in- : 
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More than once I .was on the point of Seale 
her confidence. But she always repelled even 
the slightest approaches of this description, 
coldly and hayghtily. If her mother noticed 
her abstracted air, or unconscious sighs, she 
would break into a laugh, declare it was al] 


S imagination, and say she never felt better or 


happier in her life. 

The ball went off brilliantly. Georgiana had 
never looked more beautiful, or seemed in higher 
spirits. Her parents, proud of the admiration 
she created, followed her with their eyes wher- 
ever she went. 

“I declare,” said Mr. Talbot, gayly, “your 
cousin is almost as beautiful as yourself.” 

‘* Almost!” I retorted, in the same spirit. “It 
is well there is that saving clause. I don’t think 
I should ever forgive you otherwise.” 

“It is more of a triumph to her parents than 
even to herself. How your uncle and aunt seem 
to worship her. What a strange thing parental 
love is.’ 

I read his thoughts. He was wondering how 
Georgiana, whom he thought so silly, could have 
inspired such attachment. But he solved the 
’ riddle immediately. 

‘*In fact, however,” he continued, as if speak- 
ing to himself, ‘‘it is themselves, in such cases, 
that parents love. Georgiana is showy, full of ° 
tact, and fashionably accomplished; they expect 
her to make a great match; and that hope, as 
well as the admiration she excites, gratifies their 
vanity.” 

“You modern Rochafaucault,”’ I said, play- 
’ fully, dropping his arm on which I had been 
leaning, ‘‘Avaunt!” 

“Why ‘not Mephistophles at once?” he an- 
swered, laughing. 

‘*Well then Mephistophles,” I cried. ‘I have 
no patience with you. You are always looking 
out for bad motives,” 


‘*Not always,” he said. ‘‘I don’t think there’s 


N 3 anything selfish in your love for Rosalie, for ex- 


ample. But, perhaps, we lawyers do look too 
much at the worse side of humanity. However, 
? be it vanity or not, which makes your uncle and 
aunt adore Georgy, her death would be a blow 
none the less terrible.” 

“T believe it would nearly kill them.” 

I have recorded this conversation, because, 
often afterward, it recurred to me as having 
been almost prophetic. 

Early the next morning, I went down to the 


trigued to get him through sheer vanity, and ; deserted apartnients, in order to see that the ser- 
perhaps a little pique at the unexplained de- } yants were prompt at rearranging them. Every 
parture of her supposed noble admirer, I might ‘ one knows what a sad spectacle a ball-room pre- 
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_ fo the following day. As I looked around, a My conscience smote me asT read. Georgiana 
feeling of melancholy, almost indescribable, stole ; had eloped, the letter said, with one whom she 
over me.. To have sat down and cried would $ knew her parents were prejudiced against, but 
have been a relief. I had never felt so, without $ who was all nobleness and virtue, as they would 
sufficient cause, before; and I was ashamed of 3 yet discover. He had loved her, she wrote, ever 
myself for being, as I thought, hysterical. Alas! $ since he first saw her, at the sea-shore, in the 
it was a presentiment of evil. summer; but had not dared then to breathe his 

The breakfast bell rang, an hour later than sf hopes, because an old enemy of his, Mr. Talbot, 
usual, and though every one looked haggard, } had, he knew, prejudiced her parents against 
all obeyed it, except Georgiana. After waiting $ him. Since then, however, he had followed 
for a quarter of an hour, her father, who was a § Georgiana home; they had met frequently; and 
martinet in punctuality, testily ordered her to : she had finally consented to be his; indeed, she 
be summoned. ‘ had loved him, she said, from their first meeting. 

“Poor thing,” said her mother, apologetically, 3 The missive ended with what is, I suppose, the 
“Jet her sleep. We can breakfast for once with- ¢ usual conclusion in such cases, an entreaty for 
out her, father. She must be quite worn out.” ¢ forgiveness. 

“Not more than we are,” answered Mr. Elliott, § : I had no difficulty in solving parts of this 
who was always out of humor if he had to wait’ riddle. Georgiana had eloped with Mr. Despen- 
fora meal. ‘Let her get up, like the rest of $ S cer, the adventurer who had disappeared‘so sud- 
us. It was for her pleasure the house has been $ S denly, the ‘day after Mr. Talbot’s arrival. But 
turned topsy-turvy; and the least she can do is § other parts of it were still enigmatical. I had 
not to keep breakfast standing.” S always intended to tell Georgiana this man’s 

When my uncle spoke in this way there was : true character; but had forgotten to do it; and 
no appeal.. A servant, therefore, was despatched $I had never sincé even heard his name men- 
to Georgiana’s door; but the poor creature re-: tioned in the family. From my aunt I could 
turned immediately, followed by my cousin’s : extract no information. She had never known, 
maid, consternation on both their faces. ‘she said, that he’ had visited at the house—how 

My uncle and aunt rose at once, divining $ then could it be supposed that she or her husband 
something terrible. But neither could form : was prejudiced against him? My poor aunt, on 
words to speak. It devolved on me to interro- $ saying this, began to reproach her child, and 
gate the maids. : went into violent hysterics. 

Both spoke at once. Georgiana’s room was } The problem was not unriddled till later in 
empty, they said, and her bed had not been dis- ; the day, when my uncle, having returned from 
turbed. . 3 ; an unsuccessful pursuit of the fugitives, and my 

Simultaneously we three, uncle, aunt and ; ‘ aunt having partially recovered, I mentioned my 
myself, rushed up stairs; my uncle with an ; suspicion that Georgiana’s maid knew more of 
oath, my aunt shrieking, myself with a dread-} the affair than any of us. My uncle had her 
ful suspicion at my heart. The servants fol- immediately summoned, and by locking the door, 
lowed after. I looked back at Georgiana’s maid, ; threatening her with a prison, and promising 
and read in her face, though she strove to ap- ; her a large reward, he so worked on her alter- 
pear frightened, that she knew more about, the ; nate fears and cupidity, that she finally betrayed 
affair than she chose to tell; and my suspicions : her mistress. By putting together what she re- 
and fears began to assume shape. , ‘vealed; what I already knew; and what I sus- 

Mr. Elliott was the first to reach the chamber. ; pected, I got at the full truth. 

His eye instantly detected a note, left conspicu- ° It seems, that, within a few days after our 

» ously on the dressing-table, which he read ra- 3 : return, Mr. Despencer had waylaid the maid, 
pidly through, threw with an oath at his wifé, ‘and by a liberal reward had induced her to send 
and then rushed down stairs, exclaiming that‘ him word the next time Georgiana went out 
Georgiana had disgraced them forever, and: ° alone... Thus informed, he had met. my cousin, 
shouting for a carriage and policemen. : as if accidentally, and renewed their acquaint- 

My aunt took up the letter, ‘but her hand ance. Georgiana, mortified by the loss of Mr. 
shook so that she could not see, and I was com- { Talbot, and having always secretly liked Mr. 
pelled I offer to assist her. Leading her to the $ ‘ Despencer, consented, after one or two of these 
bed. to ordered the servants from the room, and $ : apparently chance interviews, to meet him clan- 

* then read the note aloud, the poor mother rock- ‘ destinely. Hence her walks before breakfast: 
ing to and fro, and wringing her hands, except $ $ ‘*Miss Elliott,” continued the maid, ‘used to 
when she broke into audible sobbings ‘tell me all How that Mr. Despehcer was a lerd 
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in disguise, but that Mr. Talbot, he knew, had § { country mansion, which her husband had hired, ‘ ° ™ 
set you, sir, against him, so that it was of no; 3 a few miles out of ‘town. se 
use for him to visit here openly. How that $ nn 
there was no way but to elope and trust to for- : = 
giveness afterward. How that she was as good } CHAPTER XI. - 
as an only daughter and you couldn’t help for- : I pip not hesitate a moment. I had long for- oh 
giving her. And how he wanted Miss to run} got all her unkindness, I remembered only my a 
away long ago, but she wouldn’t, hoping some-{ remorse. ‘If I can do anything for her, if | - 
thing would turn up, and when she gave up this} can help to reconcile her to her parents, I will hi 
hope, she told him she must wait, anyhow, till! do it, at any cost,” I said. id 
after her ball” : I had scarcely uttered this sentiment, and was 7” 
“So,” cried my uncle, choking with rage, } hurriedly tying on my bonnet before the draw- t 
‘¢you knew all this, and didn’t tell me.” ing-room mirror, for I was in such haste to go 6 
The girl began to whimper. I feared, that, if ; that I had sent a servant up stairs for my things, \ 
the scene was protracted, Mr. Elliott might do when there was a ring at the door that I recog- _ 
what he would afterward regret, so I took the } : nized, and which made my heart leap into my 
responsibility of unlocking the door, and signing } throat. I rushed to the hall, just in time to a 
for the maid to depart. He scowled at me, but 3 welcome Mr. Talbot. Wi 
said nothing; and I also left in order to see my } ; “IT have traveled all night,” he said, in answer “ 
aunt and give her the solution to the mystery. to my exclamation at his jaded appearance. “But ” 
I will not dwell on the week that followed. i. can’t look half as worn as you do. My dear al 
My uncle raved and stormed, vowing, fifty times 3 Margaret,” and he drew me to him, ‘‘you take on 
a day, that he would kill Georgiana’s husband, } this affair too much to heart.” te 
“if he ever caught the villain,” and that he: I burst into tears. These were the first words a 
would never forgive her, ‘‘if she crawled on her of kindness I had heard for a week. 
knees, the length of a continent, to ask pardon.” $ ‘Oh! no,” I said, shaking my head, “I have = 
My aunt kept her bed, where she moaned and; Scaused it all. If I had only told Georgiana. a 
moaned, as if her heart was breaking. But indeed, indeed, it seemed so trivial, it looked - 
I soon found that my presence was irksome to } so much like gossip, that I quite forgot it.” W 
both of them. I had told them, frankly, what I: He kissed me, and soothed me, saying, again y 
had overheard about Mr. Despencer, and they ; :and again, that my nervous system was broken = 
could not forgive my not having repeated it to $ down, and that I was consequently morbid, or I 
Georgiana. My own remorse for this thought- ; would not talk so. 
lessness, meantime, was great. Sometimes I} ‘But you are going out,” he said, at last. “I 
fancied that Georgiana would have been saved, $ remember seeing a carriage at the door. Per- ' 
if she had known all. Once or twice I saw my ; Haps it is something important. If so, we will . 
uncle scowl at me, in a way that would have led § talk of all this when you get back.” 
to an explosion, I am sure, if I had not been the; ‘Oh! yes, I had forgot,” I answered, rising. é : 
affianced bride of Mr. Talbot; but even in his > ‘‘I am going out, and there is no time to lose. 
misery, he was true to his character, and stood : Won’t you come too?” I cried, eagerly, ‘I am 
in awe of superior position. That I was not § going to see Georgiana.” I 
wrong in my surmise, events soon disclosed. ‘*Going to see Georgiana!” t 
I have forgot to say, that Mr. Talbot had left; The look and tone that accompanied these ( 
the city, by the midnight train, the evening of $ words threw a sudden chill over my enthusiasm. 
the ball, on a business visit to Washington. I} I had “supposed that there eould be no doubt of \ 


wrote to him, at once, telling him what a miser- 3 the propriety, nay! of the positive duty of my 
able house ours was; asking him if anything : going; but somehow I felt now as if this was not 
could be done; reproaching myself; and beg- $so certain. It was evident, at least, that Mr. 
ging him, as soon as he could, to return. A} Talbot disapproved of the proceeding. 

hurried line reached me, on the fourth ind ‘Georgiana has written to me,” I said, re- 
saying he would be back at the end of a week; } covering myself, after a moment, ‘begging me 
and I was anxiously expecting him, when, one‘ to come, in order to advise her what to do.” I 
morning, a letter came from Georgiana, an-, hesitated, then added. ‘And I feel that I ought 
nouncing her return from her bridal tour, and } to go.” 

asking me to come and see her. The messen-: My heart beat fast as I spoke, for there had 
ger, she said, would wait for me, in a carriage, } never been since our engagement, the slightest 
as they were located, for the present, in a) approach to any difference of opinion between 
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us. Yet I knew, that, if Mr. Talbot had a fault, } circles whence otherwise he would be excluded. 
it was in being inflexible to obstinacy, in regard $ He is full of tact. If you notice them at all, he 
to what he thought the right, and especially in } will obtain character and credit in consequence 
regard to the conduct of women. On some points Sof it. This I cannot consent to. I must insist, 
also I suspected that he was the victim of what, } therefore, that you do not go, unless,” he paused, 
in any other, I should have called prejudice. I ‘‘unless you promise, at the same time, never to 
felt, instinctively, that this was one of those } repeat the visit.” 
ints. ° $I believe I would have yielded to this compro- 
Mr. Talbot was silent for a moment. He bit $ mise, if it had not been for that one word ‘‘in- 
his lip, looking on the ground, evidently both i sist;” for I felt the force of his argument. - For 
annoyed and hurt. At last he spoke. ¢a moment, indeed, I was on the point of giving 
“You really must give up this visit, Marga- ; way. But a something within me whispered 
ret,” he said. ‘‘I cannot consent to let you go.” ‘that I was weak; that I was surrendering to 
Had he spoken differently, had his tone been love and not to conviction; and this made me as 
less authoritative, I might have yielded. But ; firm as a rock. 
alas! for both of us, he roused all the woman in} ‘‘Mr. Talbot,” I said, coldly, “I believe I am 


me by these words. ; a reasoning creature as well as yourself. And 


The blood mounted to my forehead. Consent! $ $I have a duty to perform to others as well as to 
‘Was he, then, my master? No! I was not mar- $ ‘ you. Through my neglect, Georgiana has be- 
ried yet; and I could, and would, do as I pleased. : come the wife of this man; I owe her some re- 
Besides, ought not husband and wife to be} paration; and as long as she wishes me to stand 
slike as to rights? Was not each entitled to his } by her, I will not be so cowardly as to cast her 
or her conscientious opinion? Was not any at- $ off.” 
tempt, on the part of the man, to claim authority g We looked at each other. Neither flinched. * 
to control the woman, tyrannical? 3 So be it,” replied Mr. Talbot, beginning te 
It is true I loved Mr. Talbot. But was I, like { button up his coat. He was greatly agitated. 
so many other women, those recreants to their ‘So be it.” He took a step or two asif depart- 
sex as I had been accustomed to call them, to } ing. 
abandon my principles at the first temptation? § ’ But suddenly he turned, walked up to me, and 
Was I also to become a slave, because I loved? 3 seized my hand. 
My eye kindled, as these thoughts passed through “‘ Margaret,” he cried, in a voice husky with 
me. Semotion. ‘For God’s sake think what you do! 
Mr. Talbot read my sentiments. But he was } Be just to yourself as well as to me. Let us not 
as resolute, as unflinching as myself. $ be separated on so trivial a matter. If you love 
‘“‘Margaret,”’ he said, at last, solemnly, ‘think ; me, you will make this sacrifice.” 
well what you are about to do. It is no mere} His first words had melted me. His last made 
whim that makes me object to your seeing Geor- } me as rigid as ever. 
giana. If you could visit her without involving § “If I do not love you,” I said, ‘*because I 
- me, I would stop with an expostulation $ will not yield, neither do you love me, for neither 
“But now you command 4 $ will you yield. But since you say I don’t love, 
I spoke in some heat. God forgive me! But} the sooner this bauble,” and I took my engage- 
I was irritable from that week’s anxiety, and his 3 ment ring from my finger, ‘‘is returned te you, 
tone, whether he meant it or not, was even more 3 the better.” 
exasperating than his words. He did not, at first, take the ring. He was 
He looked at me in surprise. Then his brow 3 more forbearing than myself. He looked at me 
began to contract. : steadily. If there had been any relenting om 
“I will be frank with you, Margaret,” he said. } his part, I might have relented also. But I saw 
“We are to be married so soon, that I think I} ; that he was waiting, not because there was any 
have a right, equitably at least, to exercise some $ : ‘ chance of his opinion changing, but because he 
control over you even now. As my wife I can- } ; } hoped mine would, and that I would yield. He 
not consent to your associating with your cousin. ‘ evidently thought, that, in the relations that 
Her husband is a mere adventurer. Once, as : existed between us, it was as much my duty to 
you know, I had almost sent him to the peni- : obey as if I had been his wife; and he as evi- 
tentiary. You cannot visit his wife, without, as $ ; < dently held to the belief that the husband was 
my wife, countenacing him; and to that extent : the head of the household. Something of this 
embarrassing me. He will boast of an acquaint- } found expression. 
ance, nay! connection, and so secure entree into «I was too hasty,” he said, still hesitating. 
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“I am satisfied you love me, Margaret. Forgive 
me!’’ Iwas relenting fast. But his next words 
destroyed all. ‘‘Yet more than love is necessary. 
Where there is an irreconcilable difference of 
opinion, as there seems to be on this point, either 
the man or the woman must yield; and it is the 
wife’s duty, in such cases, to surrender to the 
husband, else there would be no unity of action. 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
Society holds the husband responsible for the 
wife’s behavior; he ought, therefore, to control 
it; and I shall expect you, in matters of this 
kind, to give up to me.” 

I believe no man yet ever understood a woman. 
These words exasperated me to such a degree, 
that, for the time, all love for the speaker went 
out from me. They seemed so logically correct, 
however, in Mr. Talbot’s eyes, that he was ap- 
parently surprised at their effect. Ah! why did 
he not know, that, after marriage, a wife in- 
sensibly yields all? 
me, so obtrusively, the chain I was to wear? 

“Sir,” I said, removing my hand and drawing 3 
myself up with dignity, ‘‘I see, now, it is you 
who does not love. You are not my conscience- 
keeper. Thank God! that I find out, before . - 
toe late, what degradation is expected of me.’ 

This time he took the ring, which I again ex- } 
tended to him. One long, sad look he cast on 
me, a look, oh! how reproachful, and then, with- } 
out a word, bowed and retired. A moment after, 
I heard the front door close and knew that all 
was over between us. 

Yes! all was over. But alas! I had not that 


Why did he thrust before § 


with myself, but feeling more utterly desolate 
every moment, till at last my fortitude gave way, 
I burst into a passion of tears, and throwing my- 
self on the sofa, wept as if my heart would break. 


CHAPTER XII. 

My passion of tears had not yet spent itself, 
when there was a tap at the parlor dobr. I com- 
manded myself sufficiently to ask, in a composed 
voice, who was there? 

‘It is me,” answered my uncle’s waiter. 
‘‘The cabman, at the door, has rung twice to 
$know if you are going, or whether he shall 
drive off.” 

I had utterly forgotten my visit to Georgiana, 
I now rose feebly. 

‘Tell the man I will be there presently,” | 
said. I waited till I heard the waiter pass down 
$ the hall, for I did not wish to be seen, and then 
$ slipped up stairs, in order to wash my inflamed 

eyes, and bathe my aching temples. 
: During the drive to Georgiana’s, my thoughts 

were of my late interview, not of her. In vain 
; I tried to dismiss it; the parting looks and words 
Sof Mr. Talbot woul come back; and I was on 
3 the point, several times, of giving way to tears 
3again. For the more I reflected, the less I was 
: satisfied with myself. I felt I had been too 
* hasty, too passionate, too proud. Oh! I would 
* have given anything to have had the last few 
‘ hours to act over again. Yet though I knew! 
: had but to order the carriage back to town, and 
‘despatch a note to Mr. Talbot, that very pride 
‘ kept me from doing it. 
We left the city, by one of its northern outlets, 





assured consciousness, which I ought to have $ 
had, that I was wholly in the right, and he a found ourselves driving amid abandoned 
wholly in the wrong. The instant he passed § fields. On the dusty herbage of some of these, 
from my sight doubt made me its prey. Had I} ‘ sheep were grazing; others were dug up for 
not been too hasty? Had I not again lost my brick-yards; on still others straggling rows of 
temper? Was he not right, after all? I rushed houses were being put up. Suddenly we turned 
to the window to summon him back. . But pride 3 3 into a shady lane, one side of which was bounded 
checked me just as my hand was on the case- $ by a spacious park, over whose velvety turf great 
ment. No! the deed was done: I would abide § ’ trees were scattered singly or in clumps, letting 
by it. the yellow sunshine drop down silently between 
Then I went over the old arguments to prove } i them, like gold filtered from the sky. A noble 
that I was right. I said to myself that he was $ mansion, half concealed by foliage, stood at the 
‘imperious; that I never could have been happy } further extremity of the park. 
with him; that, if I had yielded in this matter,} “It is here, I suppose, that Georgiana lives,” 
he would have expected me to yield always, even {I said to myself. ‘‘What a poetical home! It is 
when he was indisputably in the wrong. ‘quite the place to take a bride to.” And I 
I thought also of my sex. If all would do as : thought better of her husband already. 
I had done, the tyranny of man would soon be} But the driver, instead of turning in at the 
over. I congratulated myself on being a martyr. < massive gates, kept on, and when I pulled the 
I felt a heroic exaltation which buoyed me up, { check-string, and asked him if he had not made 
for awhile, indescribably. $a mistake, he answered in the negative. with o 
But it would not do. In spite of all, I was: shrug of the shoulders, that destroyed all my 
miserably unhappy. I stoed, reasoning thus ‘ romantic illusions. 
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After pom. a couple of miles further, we } ; made the atmosphere feel very different from the 
entered a lonely cross-road, and descending a } : chill, damp one of the hall. ‘‘We have this for 
hill, alongside of a sombre wood, found ourselves $ $@ parlor, and a couple of nice rooms up stairs, 
in a narrow, gloomy valley, through which ran a one of which shall be yours, when you come to 
small, sullen stream, which, where we crossed it, $ stay over sight, which I hope you’ll do often, at 
a3 > A ran pat oe below. : S least till you’re married. Arthur,” she added, 
ittle to the right, in the midst of a grove of 3 S with a sigh, “‘has to be away, he says, a great 
ancient white pines, stood an old stone house, $ S deal. " 
which had evidently been the country seat of The sigh and the tone told how lonely she was, 
oe ov maa ion rev: but peor’ 5 at i times; but she did not say so. She was, 
ad long been in decay. e roof was covered ; in this respect, improved already. 
with moss, and damp with the drippings of the ; By this time, she had taken my bonnet off, 
overhanging pines, and in more than one place : when I heard the rumbling of the coach, as if it 
the em eee off. od rayon se ¢ was going away; and I started up from the chair 
gone from most of the upper windows. One side } into which she had pressed me. 
of the house, indeed, appeared to be untenantable. : “Oh!” she said, “it is all right. Arthur em- 
Weeds grew rank and high before the door, and} ployed the man, and told him not to come for 
across me “ once been a 0 or walk. An g you till night: for I was determined to have you 
octagonal pavilion, on a mound, had been turned $ for the whole day. Sit d hile I sti 
tite 8 hay-rick, and the conical roof of an old- : fire” vs phan ops 
fashioned ice-house had tumbled in, revealing All this was so unlike the Georgiana of a few 
a yawning pit, full of broken timbers and stones. 3 months ago, that I could not help looking at her 
Most of the palings were down, that had shut in; wonderingly. She had changed, even in the 
poe “a pi doubtless, as trim as flowers } week she had been gone. There was a sad, worn 
and grass could make it, but now retaining no: look in her face, painful to see. Anxiety to ne- 
vestige of its aristocratic days, except a gigantic cover her parents’ favor could not account for 
box-tree, that had been formerly clipped, but ¢ that expression. 
had since nearly grown out of shape, and was «You have no good news to tell me,” she said, 
half dead. ; after a pause, aud speaking with an effort. ‘Is 
My heart sank as I saw the driver turn into ; father very angry?” 
this ruinous place. It looked as if it had} It was characteristic of her that she did not 
been the scene of a murder, years and years} speak of her mother. She had always loved, as 
y and had been sa to rats, and pm and : well as feared, her father most. She had been 
ghosts ever since. hen the man got down, to ; his pet and she knew it. 
> Pa ane vediog nee ran ye ~~ ; “T am afraid it will be a long time before he 
ad I recovered myself, when the coach, rumb- ; forgives you,” was my hesitating answer. 
ling and jostling over the stony lane, which the} She did not reply for some time. But I saw 
rains had washed into huge gullies, stopped be- $ that hér lip quivered and that she leaned against 
fore the dilapidated door. : the mantle- -piece for support. 
Georgiana was waiting to receive me. I : ““What did he say?” she asked, at last, with a 
thought she looked disappointed when she saw g trembling voice, looking at the fire. 
I came alone. There was, at first, therefore, : I told her, as delicately as I could, all that had 
some constraint between us. She led the way, $ happened, softening her father’s harsh expres- 
however, in shaking it off. sions, wherever it was possible to do so without 
“Tm so glad you've come,” she said, kissing \ infringing on the substantial truth of my story. 
me, and conducting me into the house. ‘I knew 3 Once or twice she interrupted me to ask a ques- 
I could depend on you, at least: and so I told ; tion. But for most of the time, she stood lean- 
ee Poor aero he is so worried, because, : ing against the chimney-piece, with her face 
as he says, if it hadn’t been for him, I’d never $ averted, crying to herself. 
have came to this old, ruinous place; and he’s; «But let us hope for the best,” I said, when I 
no better one, till his difficulties are over, to take Shad finished. ‘Men of your father’s nature are 
me to. It's not so bad, though, as it looks from : passionate and unrelenting at first, but more apt 
the outside,” she continued, opening a door on 3 to forgive, after awhile. than characters which 
the left, and showing me irito what had been a} are less demonstrative.” 
handsome room, and was still a comfortable one, ; “That is true,” she answered, reflecting for 
for it was comparatively well furnished with } awhile: and she sighed. ‘I wouldn’t care so 
modern furniture, and had a cheerful fire that ; much, if it wasn’t for Arthur. But pa will come 
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round yet. He can’t be so cruel.” Anda forced : opened it, and began to read. I tore up the 
smile shone wanly across her face, as she added. ; missive, to prevént Georgiana from asking to 
“his is not very hospitable, however: you've § see it, as soon as I had finished perusing it; and 
oeen nere an hour, and I’ve offered you no re-} threw the fragments into the fire; or I would 
freshments; what will you have? A glass of } transcribe it here. But its purport, and even 
wine and a bit of cake for luncheon? Or shall § many of its phrases, I shall never forget. 

we have an early dinner? Arthur won’t be $ It seems that my aunt had been in the back 
home till dark, and told me not to wait for him.” 3 parlor, which was separated, by folding-doors, 

There was something in her manner, rather} as is still the case in many old mansions, from 
than in her words, when she spoke of her hus-} the front one, during my interview with Mr. 
band, that convinced me she was not entirely; Talbot. While I was up stairs, as I afterward 
happy with him. She evidently loved him, but } discovered, my uncle had come in; and she had 
seemed to fear him. Already she was beginning, ; told him what she had overheard. He had im- 
I said to myself, to drink the fruits of her way- $ mediately ascertained the number of the coach, 
wardness and disobedience. Yet I pitied her, ; in which I-had left the house, and, when it re- 
with all ‘her errors, the more that I felt, that, ¢ turned to its stand, had sent for it. Meantime, 
but for me, she might have been saved. é my wardrobe had been collected, and packed 

I did my best to cheer her, though I was far; into a cart, ready to be despatched to me. The 
from cheerful myself. She innocently made me : cabman, when he came, was given a letter, with 
wince, more than once, when she referred to my $ instructions to deliver my baggage on the spot, 
approaching marriage. or drive me elsewhere, if I wished. 

We dined in a back apartment, similar to the} The letter itself reproached me, not very con- 
one we had been sitting in; and were waited on; sistently, considering for whose cause I had 
by an old woman, who seemed to be cook and} quarreled with Mr. Talbot, with having under- 
maid-of-all-work in one. After dinner we re- ; mined Georgiana, with having trapped her into 
turned to the parlor, where I began to wonder } her marriage, and with still abetting her in her 
why the carriage did not return, for night was ; disobedience. I was, it said, ungrateful, artful, 
approaching. The autumn wind wailed dis- N insolent and treacherous. But I was, at last, 
mally among the pines, and directly the rain{ found out. My very victim, Mr. Talbot, had 
began to dash against the windows. At last, § discovered my true character, and cast me off; 
the jolting of wheels was heard. Georgiana, ‘ and the writer hastened to follow his example. 
who had been uneasy, on my account, for some } I should no longer insult him, or my aunt, with 
time, ran to the window and said it was the } my presence. They utterly disowned me, and 
cabman. forever. They had sent me such things as were 

«But there is a cart with him,” she added, } mine, though I did not deserve it, and they 
immediately, and in a tone of some surprise. ’ wished never again to hear my name. As te 
‘‘And stay, surely I know those things; they : applying to them, by letter, or seeking an inter- 
are your trunks. Ah! I see it all,” arid she’ $ view, it would be useless. 
turned and kissed me joyfully, ‘you have done My uncle was neither a coherent talker, nor 
this to surprise me. You have gent slyly, for} writer, and this letter was one of his most in- 
your wardrobe and are going to make me a visit. } volved productions. The very handwriting 
You don’t know how I thank you.” : trembled with passion. In every sentence was 

I realized, from her unaffected delight, how} revealed the hatred and revenge, which only 
lonely she had felt. But I was so much asto- 3 the wealth and position of Mr. Talbot had re- 
nished, at what she said, that I hurried to the : strained, and which now had full sway. 
window, believing that there must be some mis-; Pride and indignation were my first emotions, 
take. There was none, however. The cart, by} when I had finished perusing the epistle. I 
this time, had drawn up to the door, and the} looked up. The eyes of Georgiana were fixed 
carman was throwing my trunks on the decayed } on me inquiringly. Calmly I walked to the fire, 
door-steps, in the rain and wet. ‘as I have said, tore the letier up, and threw the 

At the same moment, the woman, who had ; pieces deliberately into the flames. Then, 2 
waited on us at dinner, entered the room with a 3 concealment was no longer possible, I told my 
letter, which she handed to me. $ cousin of the breach between Mr. Talbot and 

‘‘What can it all mean?” I said. ‘This is : myself, and that her father had turned me out 
your father’s writing. Ah! I understand.” 3 of doors. 

These exclamations had followed each other, ; She was at my side ina moment. The many 
as I received the letter, glanced at the direction, ‘ slights she had put upon me, in her rich and 
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insolent days, were forgiven and forgotten from ; that I was to live with them.” But I was not 
that hour. She was one of those, whom sorrow : so certain of this. Even my temporary sojourn 
improves. Had I been a sister she could not: with them, till I could find some means of em- 
have been kinder. ’ ployment, I began to think might be distasteful 
“You shall stay with us,” she said, kissing > to him; for it was plain his pecuniary resources 
me. “Arthur will be so glad, for he is com- $ were small; and it was probable he would dis- 
pelled to leaye me a great deal alone, and I} like me on Mr. Talbot’s account. The events of 
know it gives him pain. You have come to all} the day had left me nervous, so that, as the 
this, too, because you took my part. Ah! Maggy, 3} hour for his return approached, I began to wish 
it is just like you, always thinking of others be- ; almost that I had rejected Georgiana’s invita- 
fore yourself.” tion, and gone elsewhere. But where could I 
I was really grateful for so hearty a welcome. } go? This continually returning question, and 
For I felt that I had no other place to go to, at } the ever repeated answer, that I had nowhere to 
least that night, and that I should have been ; go, humiliated me beyond words. If Mr. Talbot 
compelled to ask for a temporary home with ; had wished for revenge, he was having it already. 
her, even if she had not offered it. This much} At last Mr. Despencer arrived. We heard him 
I saw, though I was yet too stunned by the} in the hall below, stamping the water from his 
events of ‘the day, to reflect clearly, either on} boots; and Georgiana hurried down to meet him; 
my real position, or on my future plans. while I remained, sitting in the twilight, listen- 
It was now Georgiana’s turn to try to be}ing to the rain beating against the casements, 
cheerful. She led the way gayly to my room, } and feeling as if I had nothing now to live for, 
superintended the bringing up of my things, } nothing to hope for, hereafter. 
and kept assuring me ‘Arthur would be 60 glad (10 BE CONTINUED. ) 
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“IN MEMORIAM.” 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, WILMINGTON: FOUNDED BY ALEXIS J. DUPONT. 
BY CLARA MORETON. 


Never of dust beneath, did sculptured stone 

So eloquently speak, as this grey spire 

Of thee. Oh, laborer without hire, whose day 
Closed with the noon—thy Master calling thee 
Straight from the field, before thy work was done, 
To rest with Him above. Before thy work 

Was done? We dare not say of thee—whose life 
Was filled to overflowing with good deeds, 

Who crowded labors, in the noon-tide hour, 

So vast as this—that aught was left undone! 

No! blessed be He who set thee to thy task, 

And when the hours of servitude were o’er, 


Redeemed the promise of our Christ, and called 
Thee home to glories of thy heritage! 

eo, Rs @- ie o..@ * * 
These massive walls defy the hand of Time! 
Ages shall pass, and find them still secure: 
Green creeping vines shall clamber up their sides, 
And interlace their sprays. The passers by 
Shall feel their hearts throb fast, at thonghts of thee, 
Gazing upon its beauty and its strength; 
And s0, to children’s children, will thy name 
Go down, kindling to noble deeds, some yet 
Unborn, and scatt’ring seeds for harvest-time. 
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DAHLIAS. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


TovcHED with the royal crimson fine . The rose is lovely, modest, meek; 
Which gleams blood red in princes’ wine; I like its dainty, blushing cheek— 
The regal blossoms of the South, But queenlier is the dahlia flower, 
Ripe as some syren’s luring mouth; 8 A type of beauty, fame, and power! 
Fragrance ye have not! where’s the necd? 
Such courtly grace is ample meed 

To win kings’ hearts, and claim the praise 
Of dauntless heroes wearing bays! 


My love must be a stately girl, 

With elegance in each soft curl; 

I’d have her heart a high, proud shrine, 
Where I might lay this love of mine! 
Filled to the brim with gorgeous light, : And on the passion of her lips 

Alone in proud imperial might— s Be lost, like bees in red cowslips! 

To sway the passions, charm the sense, : Content with this sweet Heaven below, 
And rival star-crowned Innocence! ’ Which makes of life one rapture-flow! 





MY NEW YEAR’S DREAM. 
BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


Ir was midnight, and the last of the,old year. s there on the pillow, where my head had pressed, 
All alone in my little room, I listened to the ; I saw an artificial flower which had fallen from 
heavy clang of the bells that bade farewell to : my bonnet, which hung above it. In the centre 
1856, to welcome in his new-born brother. 3 of the flower stood a tiny figure, not higher than 
Alone! One year before I had been the centre my finger, and it spoke to me again. 
of a brilliant party, each and all of whom were; ‘‘Murmurer,” it said, “be still. Our Father 
drinking a welcome to the New Year. I was an} commands all things for the best. Think you 


orphan then, but an heiress and a belle: and * that you are the most miserable being on earth? 


having lost my parents in infancy, my orphan- 
hood did not weigh heavily upon me. One 
month later, my guardian absconded, and it was 
found that all my money was gone with him. 
Where he went I know not to this day. I only 
know he never returned. One by one the gay 
butterflies of fashion, who had made me their 
idol, fell away, and I was alone. There was 
one, one in whose eyes I had fancied I read deep 
devotion; one whose hand clasped mine with 
a long, lingering pressure; one whose image 


nestled close against my heart; one whose large, } 


soft eyes haunted me; one on whose faith I 
would have staked my life: he too was gone. 
He was away when the news eame to me; I 
hoped for a letter, a line to say he was the same 
as ever. It never came. 
left my own home, to be a govergess here to 
Mrs. Morton’s lovely daughter. She was as old 
as myself, but my music and languages were 
farther advanced, and I came to teach her what 
I knew of these. 

The last stroke of the bells died away, and all 
was silent. Mr. and Mrs. Morton, Lucy and her 
brother, were all at a gay party, such a one as 
welcomed me one year before. Even the ser- 
vants were out, and I was entirely alone. 

A heavy weight seemed crushing me to the 
earth, and I longed with bitter, intense longing 
for one voice to wish me joy on the New Year, 
one hand to press mine in love and sympathy. 
There was none! Sadly I looked forward through 
years to come. Nothing could I see but toil and 
loneliness. ‘‘Oh!” I cried, ‘“‘that I could die 
with the old year!” 

**Peace!” said a low voice beside me, ‘rather 
wish to begin a new life with the New Year.” 

I started up and looked about me. All was 
dark. 

‘‘Who is there?” I cried. 

A “— of light answered my question, and 


Crushed, worn out, I ; 


Have you not kind friends, a pleasant home, and 
a salary that covers your expenses? I have the 
’ power to show you how the New Year opens for 
$ my Maker.” 

“Your Maker?” 

“Yes. I am the spirit enclosed in your new 
bonnet; come with me!” 

Darkness closed around me again, and I found 
myself in the open air. Literally in the air, for 
$ L was sailing along high above the houses. We 
passed out of the fashionable quarters where Mr. 
Morton resided, and alighted in a narrow court, 
’ where dirt and misery reigned supreme. 

3 My conductor flitted before me, and I followed. 

Up, up, many flights of stairs we passed, until 
we reached the attic of a high, narrow house. 
Here we found two young girls, sewing, while a 
} third counted the contents of a little green purse. 
‘How much is there, Carrie?” asked one of 
§ them, laying down a wreath of tiny flowers she 
‘ had just twisted into shape. 

“Sixteen cents.” 

‘Five cents a piece, and one over,” said the 
other, bitterly.. ‘We begin our New Year with 
brilliant prospects.” 

‘‘Hush, sister!” and the one named Carrie 
pointed to a mattress, upon which lay a woman 
sleeping. 

‘*What can we do? 
this way.” 

A gloomy silence fell on the party. 

3 “Carrie,” said the first speaker, ‘how much 
: did Mrs. Gray give you for Miss Morton’s bon- 
3 net?” 

: ‘«Twenty-five cents.” 

I started. Miss Morton’s bonnet was war- 
ranted French, and had cost thirty dollars. 

“Did you find anything?” 

“The materials? No, only the work. It took 
3 me two days, the lace required dainty handling. 
° I was paid ten cents for the work in the other, 
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for her companion. 
be thankful for any work.” 

God help us!” sobbed the other. 
better than this.” 

“Come,” said my guide, “‘we have one more $ 


Mrs. Gray says we should ; said she could never forget your kindness to 
‘ Laura when she was sick here. 
“Death is ; out with dancing. We had a new lion!” 


I am fairly tired 


‘“Who?” 
‘‘The author of Poems by the Road-Side. You 


visit.” Flitting before me, he led me to another N remember them? You know brother Fred in- 


house, as poor as the one we had left. 
before, we found the occupants busy. 
small room, and the fire made it close and op- 
pressive, even on the cold January morning. 
Round a small table, by the light of a ‘tallow ; 
candle, a woman and two children were making $ 
artificial flowers. The little boy twisted the $ 
vines, the little girl cut the leaves, and the 
mother put them together. All wore sad faces, 
and the mother’s tears fell on the bright leaves. 
Suddenly throwing down the flowers, she rose 
and left the room. The children followed, and 
we too. Up again toa high attic. No fire was} 
in this room, no furniture, except a rude coffin, 
in which lay a baby form. Here the mother 
knelt, moaning, weeping, and calling upon her 
child to answer her. The children’s caresses 
were all in vain. Nature must have her way, 
and the mother, the widow, wept for her baby. 
My heart grew cold and chill, and I turned from 
the scene. A voice cried in my ears, 

“Asleep, Lizzie? Wake up, and wish me a 
happy New Year!” 

I started up in bed, to see Lucy Morton, in her 
exquisite ball dress, leaning over me for a kiss. 

‘Careless girl,” she cried, ‘‘your head has 
been crushing one of the flowers which had 
dropped from your vew bonnet. Happy New 
Year! Why don’t you say so? You are half 
asleep yet, and your eyes are red. You cried $ 
yourself to sleep, Lizzie,” and the round, white 
arms embraced me; ‘why will you mourn for § 
the past? We all love you; I am sure I do, and } g 
really you are better off than some people.” : 

“Indeed I am!’ I said, ‘‘and I will begin my } ; 
New Year with a thankful spirit. My bonnet, 1% 
thank you.” : 

“Why! are you crazy?” ; 

“No; but I have hada dream. Now tell me $ 
all about the party.” 

“Oh, we had a famous time. 
Were many inquiries for you. 








Lizzie, there § 
Naughty recluse! : 
Will you help me to receive my calls to-morrow , 
morning?” 

It was an effort to promise to see hersgay } 


g 


visitors as the governess, but I made it. I re- N 
flected that I was in @ strange city, and would : 
meet only those whom I had seen at. Mr. Mor- ; 
ton’s before, and I promised to go down. 3 
“Mrs. Bates inquired for youg Said she no- 
ticed your face at my charade party. Mrs. Ermes ‘ 


Here, as § sisted that you sat for Joanna. 
It was a $ been a mystery who wrote them. He preserved 


8 causing an acute pain. 


It has always 


his incognita until to-night, but now stands con- 
fessed. He is a resident of your city, but in- 
tends to pass some months in New York. Going 
to publish a new book, I believe.” 

‘‘Who ishe?” | 

“His name is Walter Haven. You will see 
him to-morrow, he asked permission to call. 
One, two, three! Three o’clock, it is bed time. 
Good night,” and kissing me warmly, she flitted 
away. 

Walter Haven! The name fell upon my heart, 
I had long thought that 
I could bear to hear it, the pain there was so 
dead and sullen; but I found the old memories 
called up the old feelings. Walter Haven, who 
had never spoken of his love, yet left its impress 
sealed upon my heart. Ah! lips are not needed 
to win a maiden’s heart. There are looks, there 
are delicate attentions, kind actions, that will 
prison it without one word of love passing to 
her ear. I loved him. Until I was poor I be 
lieved he had loved me. ‘I will not see him,’ 
I thought. Then pride whispered, ‘“‘Let him 
see you can meet him calmly, without betraying 
any more interest than a friend might ask.” 
There was no more sleep for me. The first 
morning of the year found me watching its 
dawning. 

The calling hour came. Dressed with care, I 
was beside Lucy in the parlor. She looked un- 
usually lovely. A light silk cut so as to leave the 
snowy shoulders and arms bare, and a cluster of 
blue ribbons in her fair curls, made a simple but 
most becoming toilet. Our visitors came in one 
after another. The parlor was filled with callers, 
$ and I stood half concealed by the curtains behind 
Lucy, watching the animated scene, when 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Haven,” fell upon my 
ear. I looked. He was bending over her hand, 
just as one year before he had bent over min 
Meet him calmly! Ah, my traitor heart beat as 
if it would burst, my whole frame trembled, and 
I knew my face was pale. He sat beside her on 
the sofa: Mrs. Morton was occupied receiving 
other calls. 

‘«Miss Morton, are you tired of hearing happy 
New Year yet?” 

“Not at ol. 
Those I prize.” 


Some come in all sincerity. 








THE RESCUE. 





“Will you class mine amongst them? This is 
my last call to-day, for I have not many lady 
friends in New York, and I will say happy New 
Year to no one again to-day. I will give you the 
last best wish.” 

‘““Mr. Haven, you will dine with us to-day?” 
said Mrs. Morton, joining them. 

“‘With pleasure, madam,” and he rose to take 
his leave, having first ascertained their dinner 
hour. 

Oh, that long, long day! Compliments, greet- 
ings fell upon my ear: nothing interested me. 
At last, wearied and sick, I[gought my own room, 
and threw myself upon the bed. Lucy missed 





securely hidden in a corner behind the grand 
piano. They whirled round and round, and | 
played. No one missed me; no one thought that 
I could tire. Fortunately the music was almost 
mechanical. My thoughts were free. Two figures 
came to the corner of the piano to rest after the 
waltz. They were Lucy and Mr. Haven. I turned 
my head aside and shook down my curls. Wal- 
ter’s back was toward me, but I could see Lucy’s 
lovely face. 

“What a beautiful bracelet,” said Mr. Haven, 
bending over Lucy’s arm. 

“‘You have only seen half its beauty,” was the 
reply. ‘See, when I touch this spring, it shows 


me, but pleading a headache, I escaped the din- ; the face of the giver, Mr. Haven!” 
ner, promising to join her guests in the evening. : He had grasped her arm tightly, and I trem. 


I stood before my little glass dressing, and a $ 
thrill of vanity passed through me. I saw large, } 


bled violently. 
‘Forgive me,” he said; ‘‘but the giver, the— 


dark eyes, soft brown hair falling in a profusion ; oh, Miss Lucy, I have sought her for months. | 
of curls, a fair, round neck and arms. My dress 3 left home to attend to the publication of my book, 


was simple, a dark-blue silk, but it was becom- 
ing. I wore no ornaments, no head-dress. As I 
looked, Lucy’s bright face, the fair curls crowned 
with forget-me-nots, appeared beside mine. It 
was like an angel’s face. The vanity fled, and 
feeling that Mr. Haven had shown good taste at 
least, I wreathed her waist with my arm, and we 
went down stairs. The rooms were filled with 
guests, and Lucy was soon surrounded by friends. 
I stole into a corner and watched them. Walter 
Haven was the favored one. 

“Lizzie, dear, will you play a polka?” said 
Mrs. Morton. ‘I did not expect so many guests, 
and I have not ordered any music.” 

‘*Certainly,” and in a few moments I was 





and was gone some months. When I returned, 
I heard that her guardian had stolen her fortune, 
and she was gone away to earn her living. She, 
so delicate and tender. Where can I find her?” 

My hands fell upon the piano with a grand 
crash, and he turned. In an instant he stood 
beside me, while Lucy, dear Lucy, kept away 
the guests interrupted in their dance. 

I left the corner, leaning on his arm, and we 
waltzed to dear Lucy’s music, and nobody no- 
ticed us. 

Next day he called, and the New Year that 
had opened so darkly, now beamed with bright 
hopes, and I in a few weeks was Walter Haven’s 
wife. 





THE RESCUE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Tue old castle is lonely, 
Dark and gloomy its halls, 
Thou'rt a prisoner only 
Within its proud walls; 
Then fly, lady! fly, o’er the blue rolling sea, 
There is freedom beyond its dark billows for thee. 


Thy stern father thou knowest 
Hath sworn by his sword 
To a cloister thou goest, 
Or weddest his ward; 
Then fly, lady! fly, o’er the blue rolling sea, 
There is freedom beyond its dark Lillows for thee. 


Unworthy young Harry, 
To call thee his bride, 
Thou’lt a broken heart carry 
If chained to his side; 
Then fly, lady! fly, o’er the blue rolling sea, 
Where freedom awaits thee beyond it with we 





Thou knowest I have loved thee, 
How long and how well, 
So oft thou hast proved me 
*T were needless to tell; 
Then fiy, lady! fly, o’er the blue rolling sea, 
And be happy beyond its dark billows with me. 


See yonder my vessel 
Spreads her canvas so white, 
Within sound of the vassal 
That frees thee to-night; 
Then fly, lady! fly, o’er the blue rolling sea, 
Or thou’rt lost and forever to freedom and me. 


Then ere ’tis too late, 
Down the staircase of stone, 
Where my bold rowers wait, 
Let us haste to be gone; 
And we'll fy, lady! fly, o’er the blue rolling sea, 
No cloister beyond it shall hide thee from me. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Ir was the night before Lydia Jameson’s wed-3 Yet, with all, Lydia Jameson was a wild, en- 
ding day, and she sat alone in the little chamber $ thusiastic dreamer, but hers were not the aim- 
which had so long been the sanctuary of her girl- } $ less reveries of youthful folly—they had taken a 
ish dreams and fancies. She was leaning one : high and noble aim—she was an author. Even 
hand upon the window-sill, looking out into the } to her deanest relative Lydia had never confide 
summer night, very calm and still, though mg Sher secret; and no one about her for an instant 
moonlight showed her cheek pale with the vary- $ } suspected it, or thought of attributing to her an 
ing emotions which troubled her heart, and her $ $ anonymous novel, which, only a few months be- 
eyes had caught a tremulous glitter unlike their $ fore, had attracted the attention of the whole 
usual repose. literary world. 

Lydia was not beautiful—I am sorry for it, 3 : Now Lydia was to be married, and love, with 
but she was not—still, no one could have called ; ’ her, had not been a passion that must inevitably 
her plain, and to those who knew her well she } * be consumed from its own intensity, but a deep 
was always lovely. Her gentle, reserved man-}and lasting sentiment which had so blended 
ner betokened a quiet, methodical mind, and with her life that it had become a portion of 


Lydia’s nearest friends seldom caught sight of ’ existence itself. 


the rapid tide of feelings which flowed beneath 
that calm exterior. 
plained that she was ‘‘unromantic:” 
afterward, they met her in society, quiet as 
ever, while they had exchanged the harmless 
folly of school-girl romance for the sentimental- 
ism taught during a course of French novels and 
a foreign tour, they shook their heads sadly and 
decided that ‘she had no soul.” 

Lydia had not been abroad. She had never 
read George Sand, nor been introduced to 
Alphonse Karr. While her former companions 
had enjoyed the charms of such delightful so- 
ciety and literature, been embraced in the polka 
by half the ruined roues of Florence, and acquired 
“manner” from the titled ladies who frequent 
the same haunts, poor Lydia had been quietly 
watching over an invalid aunt, and pursuing 
& course of study which the aforesaid young 
females would have pronounced shockingly slow. 

No, Lydia Jameson was not romantic; she was 





Every one marveled that Guy Havens, an 


Her schoolmates had com- enthusiastic, impulsive young artist, should have , 
and when, } chosen a woman seemingly so unlike himself. 


Perhaps it was that very difference which first 
attracted him to Lydia, and he unconsciously felt 
a want of some strong, self-reliant nature upon 
which to lean; for, with all his talent and enthu- 
siasm, Guy needed to outlive a thousand fickle- 
nesses and fancies before he would make a 
proper use of the gifts heaven had given him, 
or the full powers of his nature would develop 
themselves. He was as ignorant of all the prae- 
tical affairs of life as even a man of genius can 
well be, and, like the rest of Lydia’s friends, was 
occasionally slightly horrified by her plain, com- 
mon-sense view of duty to oneself and ihe world, 

Of all these things was Lydia thinking, as she 
sat at her open window; and if a fear of Guy’s 
stability and strength of purpose came across 
her, she felt in her own firm, self-centred cha- 
racter the power to aid and strengthen him in 


perfectly unconscious of possessing an inner } his faltering course. 


nature, and never for a moment dreamed that 3 The night passed, and Lydia’s bridal day 
she was unappreciated. If there were times} came on, the fairest June morning that one 
when those vague yearnings, which every intel- : could desire, and amid its brightness those two 
lectual nature must feel, stole over her, she } young beings took the solemn vows which neither 
strove to forget them in useful occupation rather $ s estrangement, hate, nor the wicked mockery of 
than to render herself wretched by indulging $ * human law can ever annul. 

feelings, which, when restrained, form no unplea-$ A week after, they settled down in the little 
sant undercurrent to the human mind, but once $ cottage where they had decided to pass the sum- 
allowed a mastery, secure the unhappiness of :mer months. It was a bird’s-nest of a spot—a 
their possessor and all within the sphere of her 3 tiny house nestled in among the curvings of the 
influence. ; East river, surrounded by trees and so —_— 
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with fragrant honeysuckles and sweet-briar, 3 his tea-cup. 


caeed 


‘*What on earth is in my hair?” 


that it looked more like a bower than a sub- ; he continued, giving it a nervous twist. 


stantial dwelling-place. 


But within everything 3 


“Only a bug, Guy,” returned Lydia, laughing. 


was comfort itself, for Lydia’s own taste had § “Perhaps you would rather finish your tea in- 


selected the decorations, and the house was a 
perfect poem. 

“Well, Lydia,” exclaimed Guy, as they sat at 
breakfast in the little library, the morning after 
their arrival, ‘‘I never will dispute you again— 
I declare the cottage is a miniature paradise.” 

“T should answer much better for Eve than 
you should for Adam,” she replied, gayly, ‘‘for 
fi am a good housewife, an if this garden was 
left to your care I am afraid you would prove a 
sorry husbandman.” 

“Oh! I hate weeding and mussing round, but 
I dote on flowers—always wear them in your 
hair! I don’t know that you care as much for 
them as I, but do learn to please me ” 

“Certainly,” she said, with a pleasant mock 
humility. ‘But why do you think I don’t care 
for them?” 

‘Oh! I don’t know. You never seem—— 

‘*Master Impudence! Come out here on the 
porch. Look down there—with all your love for 
flowers, can’ you tell the name of a single one 
* you see?” 

“Of course! 
clematis vines 

“Don’t go any farther, Guy! Your tiger-lily 
happens to be an iris; and I never before saw a 
red: clematis. Oh! Guy, Guy!” 

“I confess my error,” he said, somewhat dis- 
comfited, though laughing at his failure. ‘“‘How 
pretty this porch is! Lydia, we must take tea 
here: it is so delightful under these vines.” 

‘“*T think you will find the library more agree- 

able.” 
- “Now, don’t be prosaic—do order tea here— 
it will be like drinking dew.’ Come and walk, 
Lydia—for heaven’s sake don’t wear a bonnet, a 
woman never ought to wear anything on her 
head but a veil.” 

They went for a walk, and Lydia wore the 
lace drapery, which the artist arranged about 
her head in classic folds. The consequence was, 
she burned her nose, and returned with a head- 
ache, which forced her to spend the afternoon in 
bed. When evening came, the tea-table was set 
in the porch, as Guy desired; and Lydia came 
down stairs feeling better, though her nose looked 
a reproach at Guy for days afterward. 

‘‘Now, isn’t this charming, Lydia? so much 
more poetica] than being shut up in-doors. Ugh! 
what the deuce is that?” 

He sprang from his seat in disgust, for a green 
caterpillar had just dropped from the vines into 


” 


These are tiger-lilies—those are 


” 


S doors.” 


‘Horrid place!” muttered Guy, as he rang for 
the servant to wheel the table into the library. 
3 ‘I hate vines; pah! they smell like caterpillars; 
Sand as for tea, pray don’t ever have another cup 
in the house. I abhor it.” 

Every day showed Guy the fallacy of some of 
his poetical illusions, and proved to him also, 
that in spite of his enthusiasm, Lydia possessed 
a much deeper love for nature than he with all 
his artistic genius. 

So the summer wore on—the long, golden 
days, each one of which brought added happi- 
ness to those young hearts. Yet Guy worked 
more than he had done for months. How he 
accomplished it he could not tell, but some way 
the hours flew so swiftly while he sat painting 
and listening to Lydia’s voice, as she read some 
pleasant romance, or favorite poem, that his task 
was ended before he was aware. 

He ceased even to think that she was matter- 
of-fact, quite forgot his fears of not being appre- 
ciated: and, from the most incorrigible sloven, 
grew so particular in regard to the set of his 
shirts, that Lydia might have had good reason to 
regret his amendment in that particular. 

It was late in autumn before they returned to 
the city, and they left that quiet haunt with deep 
regret. 

‘*How happy we have been!” sighed Lydia, as 
they stood on the deck of the steamboat and 
saw their home disappear; ‘‘how happy we have 
been!” 

“Darling,” whispered Guy, ‘‘you would make 
any spot happy, angel that you are!” 

Lydia smiled, though a little sadly; she would 

not tell why, but Guy’s transports always filled 
her with a vague fear, which was almost like a 
foreboding of evil. 
3 Once established in their city home, Lydia 
: found many opportunities to pursue her literary 
labors without exciting her husband’s suspicions: 
and those wise people who do not believe in the 
practical usefulness of a woman who writes, 
should have seen the young wife’s house and 
retracted their heretical opinion. 

As winter came on, Guy drew her more into 
the society which he had frequented before theit 
marriage, for he was fond of excitement: and 
though Lydia sometimes sighed for the quiet of 
her home and the seclusion of the past summer, 
she offered no opposition to that which seemed 
to afford her husband so much pleasure. 


5 
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One night, at a sort of literary and artistic { Lydia’s feet, and’ sat looking up into her face 
reunion, she was sitting with resigned patience g with a tender admiration, while several of the 
beneath the flood of raptures poured upon her $ other guests, who were also worshipers at the 
by one of her husband’s admirers, trying hard § shrine of transcendentalism, gathered round to 


not to look bored, and to smile in the proper : 
place, when she was startled by a slight bustle 
in the adjoining rooms. 

“Mrs. Warner must have come,” said her com- 
panion; ‘‘I heard that she was to be here to- 
night. Have you met her, Mrs. Havens?” 

Lydia had not. Who was she? 

“Surely you know. She writes under the 
signature of ‘Stella’—such genius, so much 
soul!” 


watch the movements of their high priestess 

“‘You have been out of town for some time, I 
elieve, Mrs. Warner?” said Lydia, desirous of © 
reaking the silence. 

‘*Don’t call me by that cold name!” pleaded 
the lady, clasping her hands pathetically; ‘‘pray 
do not put me so far away from your heart; call 
me Stella, as all do who love me.” 

“Ts that your name?” Lydia asked. 
Mrs. Warner hesitated; in truth, her parents 


b 
b 


Lydia remembered having taken up, a few $ had christened her Jerusha, softened by her inte 
days before, a volume of poems, entitled ‘Soul : ; Jane, and finally dropped for the euphonious 
Pinings,” in which transcendentalism and second- § title of Stella. 
hand French morality struggled for supremacy 3 $ «Jt is the name by which my partial friends 

with much that was even graceful and beautiful: call me,” she said. ‘Come here, Mr. Havens, 
and she looked round with some curiosity for the ; : and bid your wife take me to her heart.” 
approach of Mrs. Warner. $ This was intended metaphorically, but Guy 

Before long she heard her husband’s voice, § looked puzzled, and unable to decide whether the 
and then a little female shriek of delight by way § woman was the most fascinating, or the most 
of response. : § ridiculous creature he had ever met. 

“Here—your wife here, Mr. Havens? Take § ‘‘How happy I am to see you two together!” 
me to her. How I long to know her! What a3 continued Stella; “how I have dreamed of this 
soul she must have for you to have chosen her! $ hour— 

I should like to sit at her feet and drink in the 
eeien which I know must beam from her } dapsa” 
eyes.” : If Lydia had spoken her thought, it would 

Before Lydia could recover from her astonish- ‘ have been far from complimentary, and she won- 
ment, Guy appeared, looking a little embar-$ S dered what Guy’s might be. He was seated by 
rassed, yet delighted, and upon his arm leaned } Mrs. Warner, and she was talking to him of art, 
the poetess. She was a woman above the me- really conversing well: even Lydia was forced 
dium height, thin, with long curls hanging about } to acknowledge that, though she had already 
her face, and shading a pair of beautiful eyes } taken an unaccountable dislike to the woman. 
better tutored than ever eyes were before. “Your wife’s portrait—you are painting it!” 
spite of her affectation, her little cries of rapture, § ; Lydia heard her exclaim, in answer to some re- 
there was an inexpressible charm about her, and } mark of Guy’s, and she was seized with another 
even the nonsense she talked was rendered so $ | ieiiie of delight; ‘I shall never rest until I 
unintelligible by the beautiful language in which } have seen it—Raphael painting the angel of his 
she clothed it, that, with most people, it passed ; life-journey! What shall I call you?” she cried, 
for brilliant conversation; men always admire } rushing up to Lydia and seizing both her hands. 
what they don’t understand. ; “TI can find no name sweet enough!” 

“This is happiness, indeed,” murmured the 3 3 “You are very kind,” replied Lydia, very 
poetess. ‘Ah! Mrs. Havens, this is too much } ’ quietly, ‘but I am quite satisfied to be called 
bliss to meet in the same evening, your gifted } Mrs. Havens.” 
husband and his household angel. Do you § The poetess appeared slightly confused; and 
know what I called him long before I ever saw } the group of worshipers seemed shocked by such 
his face?—‘Raphael.’ And you, oh! I can find } worldly reserve; even Guy looked as if he thought 
no name sweet enough. How you must dote on such enthusiasm deserved a different reception. 
that inspired creature! How the genius flashes } In a moment, the lady had returned to Guy’s 
from his eyes!” ‘ side, with one of her little bird-like hops, and 

She paused, at last, for breath; and Lydia} ° was discoursing volubly of life abroad. 
sank back, completely overpowered, staring at } ‘“‘There one truly lives,” she cried; ‘‘the soul 
Guy in a sort of bewildered amazement. The: ; is free to speak, like summons like, and souls 
poetess seated herself upon a low ottoman at°* which have a true affinity for one another, are 

Vow. XXXV.—15 


‘Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one!’” 


In 
2 
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not divided by the cold leaven of worldly preju- 3 made notes for an article which she promised to 
dices; here we are so stern, so real, sd matter- 3 write, till between her praises and her beautiful 


of-fact. Oh! it is so terrible, unnatural!” 
Unnatural enough, Lydia thought, she was in 
all conscience; but, wisely repressing her con- 
victions, she moved ‘into another room, and saw 
no more of the poetess until the party was break- 
ing up. 
“You see I have taken possession of your 


Raphael,” Mrs. Warner said, as they approached $ 


eyes, poor Havens’ head was quite turned. 
‘*And here you live like a nightingale and his 
mate,” she said. ‘I am sure you never stir 
from this enchanted room, Mrs. Havens.” 
‘<Indeed, I am here very little,” Lydia replied; 
} «during the day my household duties occupy me 
a great deal.” 
“Oh, no, no!” eried Mrs. Warner. “Don’t 





her; “he is to see me to my carriage, and then * tell me you ever descend to such prosaic details; 
I will resign him to you. Do you know what he $ the companion of a child of genius should know 
has promised ?—to show me his pictures: and as $ § nothing of that petty drudgery which occupies 
his studio is in your dwelling, shall I not see you § $ the common herd.” 

too?” ‘*You will find me sadly common-place,” Lydia 

Of course Lydia could only reply that she $ said, coldly. ‘I assure you I quite pride myself 
should be at home, and pleased to see Mrs. ; on my puddings.” 

Warner. The poetess looked ‘‘unutterable things,” and 

‘*Thanks—a thousand thanks! I could love $ at that moment Lydia was called away by the 
you so much! I feel it already,” she whispered, 3 announcement of visitors whom Mrs. Warner 
and after insisting on an embrace, skipped off { would on no account see; she would look once 
like an excited canary. $ more at those gems and steal quietly away. 

“Your wife is lovely,” she said, as Guy led “Strange that genius never weds with its 
her down stairs, ‘‘not beautiful, but charming: 3 like,” she said, with a sigh. ‘Ah, Raphael, 
only so cold—I am quite afraid of her.” your wife is an ange], and may yeu never learn 

‘Oh! that is impossible,” Guy oa ‘we shall 3 what too many do; the horror of awakening to 
hope to see a great deal of you.” $ the consciousness that you are bound for life to 

“Thanks, Raphael! And will she love me? } one who cannot appreciate you.” 

I cannot exist without affection—will she love “I assure you, Lydia has a very true percep- 
tion of the beautiful,” Guy said; ‘she seems 
perfectly etherial—a sunbeam—a dream! For- } cold——” 

give me: you will think me a wild, giddy crea- : “Oh, no, no! I was not thinking of her—you 
ture, but I worship genius, and I do not know $ are very happy! Would that it were in my power 
how to feign.” 3 to render your bliss eternal. Ah, we have but 

“Then you must make one of your own} sorry lot here, we poor song birds, and you 
adorers,” he replied, laughingly. s cnenorn of ideals like only to heaven! How 

‘Naughty man! But I cannot jest to-night: ; little we are understood even by those dearest 
I have been very sad all day; only one thing; to us, how little they know of our real feel- 
brought me out this evening.” ings!” 

‘And that?” Guy said, as he placed her in} She paused abruptly, and threw herself into 
the carriage. } an attitude so full of grace, that Guy went into 

Mrs. Warner leaned forward and raised her } S raptures; and before she left it was decided that 
dangerous eyes to his face, $ he should paint her portrait. 

“Cannot you guess?” she almost whispered. ‘Bring your wife to see me,” she said, as she 
“But good night; don’t let your angel wife be ; entered her carriage; ‘<I want to love her for 
cold to me—good night.” } your—for the sake of your genius. Sunday 

She drove away, leaving Havens completely 3 3 evenings my friends often drop in—I never see 
bewildered by her fascinations, and he returned : ladies that night, and as you are married, I sup- 
to Lydia more restless and impatient than she $ pose I must lose you too. Ah, well, you will 
had ever seen him. He was loud in praise of } : not regret it,” and with another flashing glance 
Mrs. Warner, and his wife made no remark, ’ she drove away. 
confident that a very little time would serve to} The acquaintance which Lydia had hoped 
weary him of her society. : would be transitory, grew into an intimacy that 

The next day Mrs. Warner called, and Lydia $ ; pained and displeased her. Under pretence of 
was martyrized for several hours, and in truth, ; sitting for her picture, Mrs. Warner spent hours 
& little ashamed of Guy’s weakness. Mrs. War- 3 3 and hours in the studio, certainly much retard- 
ner went into ecstasies over his paintings, and‘ ing Guy’s labers thereby, although he never 


s 
s 


” 


me? Don’t let her be cold—your wife should be 
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complained, notwithstanding his dislike to visi- ‘ and many a household could } have dated its first 


tors in general. +. ; 
Lydia was much occupied in her house, and 3 


misery from her entrance into its precincts. 
This was the woman who was so rapidly in- 


indeed Mrs. Warner’s presence had become ex- { sinuating herself into the confidence of Guy 


eceedingly distasteful to her. She never re-} 
proached Guy, never hinted at the fears which 3 
had begun to take a name and haunted her} 
lonely hours. At places of amusement Mrs. 
Warner was their frequent companion, and her 
opinions had become so powerful that Lydia 
might reasonably have doubted whether she was 
mistress in her own house, but still she did not 
complain, certain that harsh words would only 
augment the evil, for she knew that Guy yet $ 
loved her fondly, and beyond the gratification 
of his pampered vanity meditated no wrong 





Havens, whose impulsive temperament rendered 
him, for a season, a fit subject for her wiles. 

Toward spring an anonymous romance made 
its appearance, which attracted much attention 
in literary circles, and rumor was busy in attri- 
buting it to a dozen different sources. The ad- 
mirers of Mrs. Warner were inclined to believe 
her the author, although the style of the work 
was totally at variance with her former produc- 
tions. Guy thought it hers, and expressed his 
belief to Lydia, who only smiled. 

One evening, at a party, the subject was dis- 


toward her. $ cussed before Mrs. Warner’s arrival, and several 

But Mrs. Warner had acquired an influence of her adherents grew quite earnest in their 
oyer him of which he did not dream. She in- : arguments to prove that she was indeed the 
sisted upon making herself his confident—genius § Sauthor of the work. While the discussion was 
had its hours of loneliness and discouragement— § $ going on the lady entered, and a little group 


who could understand such feelings as she could? $ 
So Guy became a frequent visitor at her house, 
and though I am sorry to confess it, sometimes ; 
of a Sunday evening took his wife to visit a pious $ 
old aunt, and went himself to Mrs. Warner’s after- § 3 
ward. 


His affection for Lydia was undiminished, but $ 


eight months of married life had slightly worn 
away the romance, and Guy liked novelty. He $ 


$ gathered around her with a thousand nonsensi- 
cal compliments. 

“It is useless to attempt any deception,” they 
said, ‘“‘you may as well acknowledge yourself 
the author.” 

Guy took a wreath from a basket of flowers 
and placed it playfully upon her forehead. 

‘*Let us crown the new Corinne,” he said. 

Mrs. Warner stood for a moment, as if trying 


grew restless and uneasy, but why he could not } to summon sufficient courage to deny her right 
have told; the quiet of his home at times seemed $ $ to the honor; but her excessive vanity mastered 
almost irksome, and he was vexed with Lydia 3 the good impulse, and she raised her eyes to 
for appearing so content with what he termed 3 3 Guy’ s face with her most winning look, saying 
monotony. Mrs. Warner saw this; beneath her $ only, 


N 


affectation of innocence she was a keen, scruti-$ ‘‘Well, if you insist upon forcing the author- 
nizing observer. Adoration was her existence, : ship on me, I cannot help it.” 

and she was too thoroughly selfish ever to think : Lydia watched her with feelings of utter con- 
of the pain which she might cause others. She $ 3 tempt; at that moment she despised the woman 
had decided that Lydia was no fit wife for her § too heartily even too feel pain at Haven’s undis- 
“Raphael,” and there was every fear if her in-  guised admiration. Mrs. Warner remarked her 
fluence over him continued, that she might suc- ; silence; and her concealed dislike for Lydia 
ceed in making him believe the same. } could not longer be wholly restrained. 

Mrs. Warner was a thorough “new light,’ Later in the evening, Mrs. Havens was stand- 
though too wise even to make herself conspicu- 3 ing ini a window recess, concealed from view by 
ous. She confessed to a belief in the doctrine ; the draperies, when, before she was aware of it, 
of affinity—as:far as souls went—clairvoyance } her husband and Mrs. Warner approached the 
was to her a beautiful and intelligible theory, | spot i in earnest conversation. 
she avowed, and she had once been almost a$ ‘I believe our friendship must be given up, 
convert to spiritualism. Years before she had } your wife does not like it,” were the first words 
Separated from her husband, because his rather : which reached her. 
antiquated ideas concerning a wife’s duties were “That is your fancy,” Guy said, ‘‘she must 
not in unison with her refined sensibilities; and } appreciate your genius too highly for such feel- 
even when tidings of his death reached her, she } ; ings.’ 
felt no remorse for conduct which had hurried ; $ «An! my friend, you men know so litile of 
him to his grave. Since then she had had no ; § women! I would not for the world make dear 
desire to relinquish her dearly prized freedom, } Lydia jealous.’ 
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The wife’s first impulse was to start forward : 
and overwhelm the woman with her indignant § 


eontempt, then the whole affair seemed so paltry § Sin my nature finds utterance! 
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»>meas you do? No, Stella, you must not forsake 
me now! In youg presence every better feeling 
I never really 


and disgusting that she stood still, hoping the ; ; knew you until I read that beautiful romance, 


pair would pass on in ignorance that she had 
overheard their sentimental common-places. 

“Yes, 
friendship must be broken off! Perhaps I was 
wrong to encourage it, but it is so seldom that I $ 
meet a man who can thoroughly understand me, 3 
that I could not apie myself of the pleasure § 
of your society.” 

It was now too late for the wife to leave her 
place of concealment, she could only stand there 
and listen. 

“Do not take your friendship from me,” 
said, ‘‘you would snatch away half the sunshine 
of my life.” 

“Thanks for those words! Oh, I am so weary 
of this heartless world, so tired of concealing my 
real sentiments! How I should like to fly far 
away with one congenial soul, and revel in an 
ecstasy of spiritual bliss, such as these gross 
mortals around us cannot even picture.” 

‘Do you remember Moore’s lines?” Guy almost 
whispered. 

‘Repeat them to me; your voice always gives 
an added sweetness to poetry.” 

Guy repeated the verses, and Lydia leaned 
back against the window seat faint with indig- 
nation and grief. Before their marriage, he had 


thus whispered the lines in her ear, and drawn $ 


a glowing description of what life would be to} 
them upon that ‘bright little isle.” 

**Ah,” sighed Mrs. Warner, ‘‘here below we 
shall find no happiness like that: but there is a 
hereafter, Raphael! It°is that thought which } 
consoles me in this dreary desert; there kindred ; 


souls shall be joined, no petty human laws can : 
Like will seck like and melt } 


separate them! 
into a beautiful oneness.” 

Guy’s answer was low, but it reached Lydia. 

“Would that all were over, that the hereafter 
had come!” 

“Can you believe that these beings around us $ 
have souls like yours and mine, Raphael? I: 
cannot think that they will each have a separate 


and perfect existence in the beyond; perhaps ; 


they will blend in a sort of nebula dense vapor 
without any real life. But talk of something 
else, I am too sad for such abstruse things.” 

“You have pained me so much,” he said. $ 
You will be my friend still—you will not leave $ 
re aloxe?” 

‘Have you not Lydia?’ 

“But what would life be without your friend- $ 
ship? Who can counsel and sympathize with } 


Guy 3 


3 Much as I love my wife, I can but feel that my 


$ fate would have been very different had it been 
Raphael, sooner or later this sweet { united with genius such as glows and brightens 


N there.” 
$ ‘Dear Raphael, do you think I do not under- 
; ‘stand your feelings? I saw at first what your 
fate must be, but I could not bear to undeceive 
Syou. Ah, why should this ever be the destiny 
} of the children of genius! Do not look back—it 
Sis now too late! No, I will not forsake you; 
$ your soul has spoken to ntine, and the most nar- 
; row-minded could find no wrong in such com- 
$munion. Come, Raphael, they will miss us! 
3 Trust me always—your own Stella—your friend 
$ —your sister.” 
$ They moved away and left Lydia alone. A 
$ thousand conflicting emotions agitated her, but 
she felt that Guy’s heart was her own, in spite 
of the fascination that artful woman had flung 
S over his fancy. Still she felt deep pain—her 
trust in her husband was weakened—she could 
no longer respect him as she had done, and she 
saw too that unless he was separated from Mrs. 
; Warner her own happiness was in danger. 
; But there should be no harsh words, they 
¢ would only widen the breach; how to act she 
hardly knew, and in spite of her firmness the 
; hot tears would come to her eyes, and her warm, 
sensitive heart ached with its first real pain. 
§ ° Then the ludicrousness of the thing struck her 
S quick fancy—the woman’s transcendental trash 
$ —Guy’s admiration of the novel—the languish- 
ing glances and whispered tones, all presented 
‘ themselves so vividly that she laughed outright 
in spite of her suffering. 

But she was forced to consider the affair more 
$ : seriously before long. On their way home, Guy 
s > commenced talking of Mrs. Warner. 
$ «Your coldness pains her,” he said, ‘such 
S women as she are ieee more sensitive than 

S others.” 
‘Has she been making you her confident?” 
3 Lydia asked. 





; “There was no need; I can see for myself that 
3 the reserve with which you treat her makes her 
$ unhappy.” 

: ‘‘I certainly cannot treat her as my bosom 
‘ friend; you forget how little time I have known 


” 
3 her. 


“Friendship is not a thing of time! Oh, 


3 Lydia, do free yourself from the shackles of 
N : worldly scruples which fetter you, and let your 


soul speak.” 
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“My tongue has always served me very well.; ‘Guy, this is downright folly! Beware of 
Excuse me, Guy, I don’t understand transcen- } infecting me with your malady; I may become 
dentalism, and it is’a thing you have only lately , transcendental yet, and find that I too have a 
taken up. I cannot like the society into which $ mission and an inner nature, and an affinity for 
we have been led, nor do you in your heart. } some handsome genius.” 
Come, Guy, you are more sensible than you be-: ‘*You seem to have none for your husband, 
lieve; do leave romance to school girls.” madam,” exclaimed he, passionately, and dashed 
“You always sneer at feelings which to me } out of the room. 
are beautiful and holy!” he exclaimed, bitterly.: Lydia wept bitter tears that night, but she 
“We seem to have no sentiments in common; it g could see no way of remedying the evil, and 
is a pity you did not make the discovery before ’ even her fortitude gave way. 
it was too late.” $ From that hour a coldness sprung up between 
“JT have not made it now, Guy; I believe Ican 3 the husband and wife. Lydia strove against it 
sympathize with every good and high-souled in vain: Guy persisted in.being wretched. She 
aspiration in your nature, but I have no respect } withdrew lerself more and more from the society 
for mock sentiment; to me trash is trash, how- } in which they moved, but her husband went 
ever fine a dress you put on it.” é without her. Several times she begged him to 
“Are beautiful theories of life trash, Lydia? : remain at home with her, but without effect. 

Is it nonsense to join in doctrines which will free} ‘Do not grudge me an hour with congenial 
us from the fetters that weigh us down?” : souls,” he would say; ‘‘I will work enough to- 
s 
; 








“No isms, Guy, I beg! We were happy enough $ morrow to make amends—you shall be no poorer 
in our way last summer. I never heard you talk : for it.” 
of your ‘inner nature’ then. Seriously, Guy, this; Lydia suffered greatly during those weeks; 
society is bad for us! You don’t work with the$ how much Guy never knew, for she hid it 
spirit you did—your improvement is less rapid.” ; bravely. She felt certain that he was becoming 
“Why, Lydia, only to-night a dozen people; more and more infatuated with Mrs. Warner, 
told me that my last picture was wonderful.” $ and she could see no way of breaking off the 
“Will you be blinded in this way? You know intimacy. Sometimes she asked herself if it was 
yourself how little pleased you were with it at} right thus patiently to submit, then she thought 
first. I know you have true genius—no one can $ what Guy’s life would be if things came to the 
appreciate it more than I—but you are not yet $ worst and she were to leave him—he would be 
& great artist. Oh, my dear husband, be your 3 a ruined, lost man. Ne, she would bear all! 
own noble self, forsake this atmosphere of flat-$ Time would remedy the evil; she would be a 
tery, this influence of loose morality, for veil it } faithful, loving wife still, perhaps kindness would 
under what beautiful names you will it is only : keep aloof more wrong. 
that. See, we are home now, let us go to those 3 Guy visited Mrs. Warner almost daily, and his 
places no more!” devotion had reached a pitch which was tire- 
Guy entered the house and flung himself into ; some, for the poetess not only dreaded the 
an arm-chair. ‘ opinion of the world, but she was in truth cold- 
“I knew this would come,” he said; “you hearted as a stone, owing her good reputation 
wish to deprive me of my friends, to crush every } more to her intense selfishness than to her code 
spark of enthusiasm in my nature, to make my 3 of morality. She liked a flirtation, but Guy had 
art a thing of dollars and cents!” : begun to persuade himself that it was his destiny 
“Guy, it is not your heart that speaks now! 3 to adore her, and he left her little time to bestow 
I only ask you to forsake a circle whose influence : upon any one else. 
over both of us is injurious. Bring it home;; He was in the habit of entering her boudoir 
how would you feel to hear me praising immoral } unannounced; and one day, through the stupidity 
books, attending reform lectures, going mad over } of a new servant, he was admitted into the house 
every new ism?” when the poetess least desired to see him. 
‘None of my friends do any of those things; } The boudoir was back of the parlors, separated 
we haven’t a single strong-minded woman among only by an arch, and a large mirror between the 
our acquaintances.” ’ windows of the apartment showed any person in 
‘Heaven knows you are right there, Guy—I ; the drawing-room all that was passing in the 
wish we had!” ’ apartment beyond. 
“You are sneering again! In this world, the ; Guy saw that which made him pause as if 
} suddenly turned to stone. The poetess was re- 
‘ clining in an easy-chair, and at her feet in his 


few who really have souls must expect to be 
misunderstood.” 
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place—in the very attitude she always forced; much money do you require to put you at 
him to assume—was kneeling a tall man, while ; ease?” 

the lady’s white fingers played negligently with 3 3 «If I had five thousand dollars I should lose 
his hair. nothing at all: but as it is I fear we are almost 

It was a person of whom Mrs. Warner had ; ruined.” 
often expressed the most unbounded contempt, 3 Lydia rose, went to her writing-desk, took out 
but he had influence in the literary world, and} little book and placed it in her husband’s 
“the new Corinne” was about publishing an- ; hands. 
other book, so that his favor was desirable. § ‘A banker’s account—what on earth! Why, 

Guy stood for a moment overcome with rage; : Lydia, you must be mad or I am. How came 
his first impulse was to rush upon the intruder § you to have five thousand dollars deposited at 
and annihilate him on the spot, but his good } Sherwood’s & Field’s?” 
sense interposed. He turned and walked quietly 3 Lydia knelt down by his side, and took his 
out of the house with a dizzy whirling in his ; hands in hers with a happy smile. 
brain, and fully awakened to the pleasant assur-$ ‘Shall I tell you, Guy? What will you say on 
ance that he had been a most consummate dunce. : finding that I am spiritual, transcendental——” 

He made no explanation to Lydia at the time, N ‘*No, no!” 
he was too thorough a man to admit his own § ‘At least I am an author! Guy, when you 
stupidity, but he put his arms about her neck $ ; felt that you needed the love of a woman who 
and kissed her till her whole heart thrilled with ; : could write a novel like ‘Sybil,’ your heart did 
happiness. ‘ not go astray—I wrote that book.” 

“IT have been dreaming a little,” he said, ‘‘let g Guy raised himself upon his cushions, and sat 
us forget all about it and go back to our old ; gazing at her in speechless astonishment. 
life.” $ Are you shocked?” Lydia asked, laughing: 

But there was discipline and suffering, of } “Are you serious ?—is it really true?” 
which he had not dreamed, in store for the } **Tt really is, and I have written a book before 
young artist. He was seized only the day after} too. Here is proof—this letter from my pub- 
with typhus fever, and for weeks death was very 3 lisher.” 
near him. Only Lydia’s constant watchfulness: Guy read and re-read the lines, as if he could 
preserved his life; and when at last he lay upop } : not believe his own eyes, then he sank back in 
his couch convalescent, but very weak still, she } S his chair. 
was ever present with her sweet smile and intui- : «What an idiot I am,” he exclaimed; ‘what 
tive perception of his slightest need. 3a blind fool you must have thought me! And 

While Guy was still confined to his room, he S you have borne with my follies, my injustice, 
received tidings which informed him of the loss} you have never reproached me for my unkind- 
of several thousand dollars, which, with his } ness. Oh, Lydia, can you forgive me?” 
moderate income, was of great importance. He} “There is nothing to forgive, my dear hus- 
had many debts, for he was inclined to extrava- : band,” she said, pressing her lips upon his fore- 
gance, he had worked but little during the win-} head. ‘‘These first months of our married life 
ter, and bills were pouring in upon him from ; have disciplined us to bear future trials, should 
every quarter. ’ we encounter them. TI knew, darling, that your 

“TI have ruined us by my cursed folly,” he heart was all right; I had grown old a little 
said, in the bitterness of self-reproach. ‘Oh, } faster than you, that was all.” 

Lydia, if I had only listened to your advice! I ; “In truth, you are a great woman—a genius— 
must see you suffer from poverty, and know that g while I am only a poor, daubing painter, who 
it is my own fault that we are thus situated.” {has hardly learned the first principles of his 

‘Never mind, Guy,” she said, cheerfully, ‘we $ art.” 
can bear it together, and I think,” she added, 3 ‘‘Hush—Raphael!” exclaimed Lydia: and 
playfully, ‘‘you are cured of your idea that a; Guy laughed in spite of himself, although he 
woman shouldn’t be useful.” ‘ made no explanation even then. 

“Oh, Lydia, forgive my past nonsense, and ; “But you shall see,” he continued, ‘what I 
if I ever run after an ism again send me toa‘can do! Now I have an object in view—I want 
lunatic asylum at once. But these doubts— to make myself worthy of my wife.” 
what to do I cannot tell! Money I must raise 3 ‘‘Worthy of the gifts God has given you,” re- 
at any sacrifice, not a picture is finished, and {turned Lydia, seriously. “Oh, Guy, remember 
here I am confined to this room.” : how much there is fur us to do, and waste no 

“Tt will all end well, Guy, never fear! How ’ more time over fancied grievances; a little hard 
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work will be good for both body and soul, and , an appreciation of the man or his money-bags- 
you will find yourself a much less ill-treated 3 was a matter of doubt. 
man than you thought.” Then it was that Guy made his full confession, 

“I believe I am cured of my follies—a few of 3 and gave Lydia an account of his last visit to 
them, at least, and you shall complete the good } the poetess. Lydia was seated in her easy-chair 
work.” yin becoming invalid costume, aud upon her lap 

“Ah, Raphael!” she repeated, with an affee- j slept the tiniest and prettiest baby that ever 
tation of Mrs. Warner’s manner, which was irre- } gladdened a young father’s heart. 
sistible. When Guy finished, the wife looked up with 

But Lydia was far too wise to allow that 3 affected commiseration, saying only, 
name to become a subject of irritation, and she} ‘Oh, Raphael!” 
never again alluded to the past unless her hus- : The tone and glance were enough; they both 
band invited the conversation. $ laughed until the babe awoke, and lay staring at 

Fortunately Mrs. Warner soon after left the 3 them with her serious, blue eyes, as if she could 
city, and the husband and wife saw nothing 3 not understand the matter at all, and was some- 
more of their transcendental acquaintances; $ what inclined to think their conduct rather 
although they learned about a year after that } undignified, considering their position and her 
the poetess had married again, whether from ‘ presence. 








MY BIBLE. 
BY MARGARET LEZ RUTENBUR. 


Tr tells me, in beautiful story, By the cross of the crucified Saviour, 
Of the streams by that unbounded shore, And the thorns that they placed on his head. 
Where the saints in their white robes of glory, It tells of the tear-moving prayer 
Are haunted by sorrow no more. He breathed in his agonized love, 
It tells of that land where no shadow That, if might be, the cup could pass from him, 
Of sin ever darkens the way, And “forgive” to the Father above! 
That windeth for spirits in rapture, It tells how he went unto Heaven, 
No night—but a limitless day. From the tomb-way with death that was paved, 
It tells that the pilgrim is weary And that those who are holy in spirit 
No more in that Heavenly scene, Will with Him in Eden be saved. 
Where the Shepherd will lead him by waters Then who would not yearn for the waters 
Engirdled with pastures of green. Of life on that beautiful shore, 
It tells of a friendship unbroken, Enwreathed with a verdure unfading, 
Of love, that can never grow dim; And blossoms that bloom evermore? 
That God will wipe tears from the faces For the wings of the seraph to wander 
Of all that He calls unto Him. With its countless and angelic band, 
It tells that no sickness can enter, As they sing with a crown on each forchead, 
No woes that on earth are e’er known, And harp of bright gold in the hand. 
Can disturb the repose of the dwellers Oh! teach us, thou “Holy of Holies,” 
That stand in delight by his throne. To find, by the “Book” thou hast given, 
It tells of the undefiled martyr, That pathway, though narrow and lowly, 
And that taunts and revilings were shed Which leadeth to Thee and to Heaven. 
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MINNIE SCOTT. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


A step too far in love’s sweet war, 
And for her rashness win just censure. 


Now, Minnie Scott, I tell you what, 
I'm not the slave of your caprices, 
To come and go, to wait and do 


ae Now, Minnie dear, will you please hear 
As your capricious highness pleases. 


With patient ear the terms I tender, 
Since you won’t yield, nor quit the field, 
Lay down your arms and I'll surrender. 


And Minnie Scott, you’ve quite forgot 
*Tis woman’s lot too oft to venture 
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GILLIAN. 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office’ of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. ] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155, 


CHAPTER III. § skull was crushed in, only in one spot, but it 
“Your grandfather and I brought out the $ was enough to send him into eternity, and, God 
horses and drove like lightning to the spot. We 3 have mercy upon him, he was gone to his last 
turned down a cross-road and rode along the 3 account. 
foot of the precipice, knowing well enough that 3 ‘‘We lifted the dead body from your father’s 
it was of no use looking for them at the top, for, } arms and carried it down the hill. While father 
a long way off, we could see one wheel of the} and I were weaving some hemlock boughs to- 
carriage where it was wedged in between two ; gether for a kind of bier to carry him on, your 
rocks, and that most awful of all sounds, the} father came slowly down, looking pale as ever, 
groans of a horse, reached us, long before we $ and with one arm hanging loose and limp by his 
came in sight of the poor critier, where it lay side. It was easy enough to see that it was 
among the loose stones at the foot of the ledge, } broke, though he said nothing, only pressing his 
with a part of the broken carriage a lying across 3 lips that grew white with pain, and giving outa 
his back. He began to whinny as pitiful as a$ sharp breath now and then. We helped him on 
hurt baby when we came in sight, and, anxious$ to father’s horse, and, laying the dead body 
as we were about the human souls, I hadn’t the: carefully on the rough bier, turned toward 
heart to go by without cutting him loose from $ home. 
his mate, which had broken his neck, and was; ‘‘We hadn’t but just got to the cross-road when 
dead as a door nail. sister Sarah came up, without a sign of a bon- 
**A little higher up the hill, where the earth 3 net on, and her hair all afloat. There wasn’t a 
sloped down from the foot of the rocks, we saw : bit of color in her face, and I hardly knew her 
your father sitting on a piece of rock, and hold-3 at first, for her eyes seemed as large again as 
ing his cousin’s head in his lap. We hollered S eutural, and, though blue enough when she was 
out to know if all was right; but he didn’t é cheerful, they shone out deep and black as 
answer: there wasn’t breath enough in his body } thunder cloud now. 
to force out a word, but his look was awful. I ‘‘She gave one sharp look, first at the man on 
never set my eyes on so white a face in all my $ horseback; then at the poor fellow my father and 
life. 3 I carried on our shoulders. Then she flung up 
‘We held on by the brushwood, and climbed 3 her arms, and sent out a cry so sharp and full of 
up to where he sat with the dead man across his } pain, that we stood stock still frightened to the 
knees. I don’t know which was the palest, his § heart by it. 
or the cold face turned upward, as he searched : $ «She seemed to be afraid of coming near us, 
for a breath of life. $ S but went close up to the horse on which your 
“I had never seen your father before, but ; father rode, and, laying her hand on the mane, 
should have known him by the look of his} asked something in a hoarse whisper. 
cousin; for, one in his cold death, and the other § ‘‘He answered her in a low voice, for he was 
so still and panic-struck, looked so much alike $ too faint for loud words; but I knew that he was 
that I could hardly tell which was killed or which § : $ telling her the man we carried was dead. 
saved. At first I thought it really was our young She let her hand fall from the neck of his 
Bentley that asked us, in a faint voice, to try if $ horse, and stood still, as if his words had frozen 
we could do nothing cuinadll bringing the form ; her. I was loaded down with the dead, and could 
across his knee to life. But a glimpse of the $ not go to comfort her: so, when we moved on, she 
dead face put me right: so I and the old man ; followed after, with great, heavy tears rolling 
knelt down and tried our best to bring the poor { down her face, and raising a sob now and then 
fellow to, but it was of no use: his temple had $ that it would have broken your heart to hear. 
struck — a sharp point of rock, and the ; ‘As we went on, moving slowly up the road, 
28 
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I saw sister Hetty coming toward us: she looked > the gals went about like ghosts, scarcely speak- 
like one carrying a heavy load that she couldn’t $ ing a word, and looking at each other woefully 
keep from staggering under. She saw us wind- § whenever they met. 
ing round a turn of the road, and her limbs § : ‘After awhile we found out that Mr. Bentley, 
seemed to wilt under her, for she sunk down to: $ your father, was heir to his cousin, and in some 
the grass and covered her face with both hands, $ : sort owner of the farm. Ile was a splendid 
as if the sight of us had struck her blind. Sarah § : ¢ young fellow, too: with that face and voice of 
ran forward, sending back a cry that almost made his he might have made any girl fall in love 
us tremble. $ with him except our Hetty. I really don’t think 
“She came up to Hetty and sunk down by her $ she ever cared for anybody in the world, she 
side, winding both arms around her neck, and: ; always was a quiet, old maidish thing. 
sobbed dreadfully: we could hear her rods off,: ‘‘After the funeral she grew more shy and 
it really seemed as if her heart was breaking. : still than ever. 
Hetty did not look up, or move; but when she § ‘‘But Sarah spent half her time in the sick 
heard our tramp on the road she sort of stretched $ man’s room, and though she seemed troubled, 
out her limbs with a quivering motion, and fell : : s yet I could see with half an eye that she was 
sideways on the grass, bringing Sarah, who } 3 getting over the shock of her lover’s death. I 
clung around her, to the ground, and turning § said lover, for after what I had seen nothing 
her sobs into screams. § would have convinced me that our Sarah had 
“We stopped a minute, sat the bier down, and § not been heart and soul engaged to the young 
tried to comfort the gals; but they clung together, } man who was gone; but if she could forget him 
and I thought Sarah tried to bury Hetty’s face : and fancy the other, what business had any of 
in her lap till we took up the bier again. I felt } us to interfere?@ For my part, I was glad to see 
very sorry for poor Sarah, for after that sleigh- $ : her color coming back, and her eyes growing 
ride, the letter and all the rest, it was easy } bright again. 
guessing why her sobs were so quick and deep. : “‘T don’t know what passed between the young 
As for Hetty, she always was a timersome, soft-$ people during the six weeks that he lay sick at 
hearted creature, and the sight of a dead man $ our house. But though she seemed wildly cheer- 
was enough to make her faint away any time. ful at times, the trouble never entirely left her 
“We went home and the gals followed, creep- $ eyes; and more than once I caught her crying 
ing heavily along after us with the stillness of ; away by herself, which was natural enough 
two ghosts. We laid young Bentley out in the under the circumstances, you know. 
spare room yonder; and, after helping the} ‘As Mr. Bentley grew better, and was able to 
wounded young man up stairs, I got him to bed, carry his arm in a sling, Sarah’s trouble seemed 
while your grandfather went after a doctor. $ to increase, and she staid with Hetty in their 
“The poor young fellow was in dreadful pain, $ own room a great deal more than I ever remem- 
but he choked back his groans and bore up like ¢ bered to have seen her before. It seemed as if 
ahero. I was obliged to call Sarah to help to § she wanted to keep out of our visitors way some- 
take care of him; but Hetty staid below with the $ how. 
corpse, half scared to death I could see, for when ’ «He did not seem to like this, and one morn- 
I went down stairs, once or twice in the night, 3 ing, when I rode over to the homestead, and 
she was sitting by the bed, as white as the wind- $ found him sitting lonesomely in the front stoop, 
ing-sheet, and as still as the form it covered. he asked me in a quiet way if I could tell him 
Her eyes fairly frightened me when she looked } what particular business his cousin had come to 
toward the door, they darkened like a thunder- $ s the country about, and why he himself had been 
cloud before it bursts. I tried to make her gos $ so urgently invited to share the journey. 
up stairs, but she only shook her head, and so I $ «J told him truly enough that I did not know: 
left her all night alone with the dead man, and $ when he said with a strange smile, 
& terrible night it was to us all : “«*T almost supposed it might be a wedding 
“We buried young Bentley in the grave-yard $ that brought him here, from some words that he 
down yonder. It was a sorrowful business to us $ used in pressing the invitation; but as no one 
all, for we were uncertain who the heir might § of your family has said anything about it, the 
be, and, for anything we knew, he might not S object of his coming puzzles me exceedingly. 
prove exactly the person we should want to have $ Tell me, was our visit expected ?’ 
Power over the farm. So, with the sick man up; ‘I was troubled how to answer this question, 
stairs, and a funeral winding from the house, $ and felt the blood grow warm in my face. I re- 
everything seemed gloomy enough, especially as $ membered how anxious and restless my sister 
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Sarah had been; those private letters, and the; ‘A single movement brought her face to face 
wild anguish with which she met us near the : with me. Uttering a faint scream, she drew back 
precipice, as we were bringing young Bentley : and sat down on the trunk shaking all over, and 
away, things which our guest had doubtless § : the teeth fairly chattertng between her lips. 
been in too much pain to observe; but in reality § ; “She saw me looking at the letters, and 
I knew nothing, and what business had I to ex- ; ’ clutched them tightly between both hands. 
pose my sister’s secret, if she had one? “««They are mine—my own letters,’ she said, 
‘***No,’ I said, angry with the redness of my } so frightened that her words come out in gasps, 
face, ‘I do not think our folks knew anything ‘I have not touched a thing that was not my 
about your coming; and as for a wedding, there } own.’ 
has not been a sign of one, exeept my own, in } ; ‘*<Sarah, let me read those letters, I ought to 
the neighborhood this year.’ ’ know what they are about,’ I said, resolutely, 
‘Mr. Bentley eyed me keenly, as I said this, } rediching out my hand. 
but did not seem quite satisfied. ‘“‘She crushed the letters together and: held 
«Tt is strange,’ he said, at last, ‘but I am ‘ them behind her. 
quite certain that my cousin told me his are 3 **Never! How dare you? What right, I say? 
might end in a wedding: and he hinted that my } No, the letters are mine—mine—mine, I tell 
services might be necessary to reconcile some § you.” 
difficulties that might arise with the family.’ : ‘She shook from head to foot. Her eyes grew 
«But he mentioned no names?’ I inquired, fierce and black. I know that if I had strangled 
anxious to learn more. ; her, there and then, she would have clutched the 
***No; he told me nothing more than I have ; parcel with her last gasp. 
already related. It is a singulaMaffair altogether, ; ‘*‘Sarah, I am your brother, and the very 
perhaps my cousin’s papers may give some clue.’ } best friend you have in the world,’ I said, for 
‘I thought of my sister’s letter, and felt myself ; she was so frightened I pitied her from the bot- 
coloring again, for anything like secrecy made { tom of my heart. ‘Tell me what all this means. 
me restless. Your father looked at me suspi-  } What is there that you should be afraid to tell!’ 
ciously, so I turned away determined to speak} ‘Afraid,’ she said, ‘yes, I am afraid. Let 
with Sarah, and if there rally was anything be- $ me go then.’ 
tween her and the dead to say so frankly. **¢Are you ashamed as well as frightened?’ 
«Sarah was up stairs in her room, I was told. } said I, almost sternly, for her terror seemed too 
I went up the back way which leads to the upper $ great for that of an innocent person. 
chambers. Sarah’s room was open, but she was$~* ‘‘‘Ashamed!’ she repeated my question over 
not there; so hearing a noise in the garret above, } with her old scornful pride, ‘ashamed! brother; 
I mounted another flight of stairs which landed § : how dare you?’ 
me in the open garret, where the trunk belong- : ‘Her eyes fairly blazed, her cheeks were like 
ing to the dead man had been stored away. 8 ashes. Then, all at once, her face changed, and 
“Tt was a common traveling trunk, strong, § drooping downward as if my question that mo- 
and of ordinary size, but the lock had been} ment had reached her in full force, she said in 
wrenched in the overthrow, and its hasp was $ the most heart-broken voice I ever heard, 
twisted from its fastening, so that no key was} ‘‘‘Yes, brother, I am ashamed. God help us 
necessary to open it. , $ all! and afraid too.’ 
“I saw this at a glance, and also saw my? ‘Sarah, tell me all.’ 
sister Sarah kneeling before the trunk, holding} ‘Brother, I charge you, let me pass; do not 
up the lid with one hand, while she searched } make me more unhappy than I am,” she cried, 
among the papers it contained with the other. ’ passionately. ‘Questions can do no good, for I 
She was trembling from head to foot, and her 3 will not answer them.’ 
faee was pale as death. $ I seized her by both hands. She looked me 
“IT stopped on the upper stair astonished by 3 steadily in the eyes brave as a she lion. I knew 
what I saw. Sarah was so eager and agitated 3 that it would be easier to rob a wild beast of its 
that she did not hear me, but continued her} cubs than that girl of her secret. She stood 
search. I heard letters rustle against each other still without a word. What right had I to treat 
under her hand for a minute longer; then with 3 her in that rough way? She was my sister, and 
a faint cry, she snatched at something and $I was treating her like a thief: yet the letters 
started up from the floor, dropping the trunk } were her own, I knew it by the address, part of 
lid, and holding two or three letters tied by a3 which lay before my eyes. I dropped her hands. 
ribbon in her shaking hand. ‘¢*Sarah,’ I said, ‘Mr. Bentley, the young 
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man below, has — suspicion of this, and he ; easy matter; the ae is torn open, and he = 

has questioned me.’ : find but few papers.’ 
«+ And what did you tell him? What did you: «« «But those in your hand, Sarah!’ 

know?’ “She took my hand in hers, and with one of 
« ‘Nothing, sister—nothing.’ $ the winning gestures which no one could resist, 
«*But he—he said something. You began to} lifted it to her lips, hard and brown as it was. 

suspect me, and came prying up here. Brother! ; ***Don’t, please don’t ask me any more ques- 

brother!’ : tions!’ she said; “it can do no earthly good, 
“There was scorn and grief in her words that when a thing is over. Why give me so much 

would have made me sink into the earth if Ihad$ pain? Can’t you see how I suffer?’ 

really done the thing she charged me with. As “*T took her close to my bosom, and kissed her 

it was, my temper rose. gl 3 cheek, ready to cry: for she could make a child 
“‘No, Sarah,’ I said, ashamed that my voice § of me any time. She kissed me back two or 
would shake so. ‘No, Sarah, Mr. Bentley, our § < three times, then, leaning her head on my shoul- 

risitor, said nothing that you have a right to be $ der, began to sob. 

angry about.’ : “Did you love him so much, darling?’ I 
“‘But he said something. Tell me what it $ whispered, folding her close again. 

was. ’ 














' *¢¢Don’t ask; but this other man, do not let 

“‘He only asked what wedding it was that § 3 $ him question you more: and, above all, keep my 
his poor cousin came to attend, Sarah.” ’ secret about the letters.’ 

“‘What wedding!’ she cried, catching hold of 3 ‘‘T started, and put her away from my bosom. 
my arm, and almost shaking me. ‘What wed- $ § This persistence in keeping a secret which was 
ding! Did he say that? Did he in solemn ‘ really no discredit offended me. 
truth mention a wedding?’ ‘¢¢Sarah,’ I said, ‘this is worse than I would 

“Yes, Sarah,’ I answered, looking hard at 3 have believed of you. Why are you ashamed of 
her, ‘and I thought, from his way of wording it, : this engagement?’ 
that he had an idea that the cousin himself was} ‘Think no ill+of me, I charge you,’ she 
coming to be married to some one in these ; said, starting back with a haughty throw of the 


parts.’ head, “‘I have done right—will do right, but 
“I stopped short, for the sight of her face must be left alone!’ 


fairly made me hold my breath. Her cheeks,} ‘‘‘Very well,’ I said, hurt by her want of con- 
which had been pale as death before, kindled 3 fidence, ‘you throw away my advice, and do not 
up; her lips parted with an eager expression, as want my help. Good morning, Sarah; you have 
if some iron spring had unlocked in them; and } given me the heart-ache, that’s all!’ 
her eyes—Sarah had handsome eyes when she $ “**No, no!’ she said, drawing close to me 
was pleased or angry—shone like stars. again. ‘I want yqur help just now. Only give 
“¢And you believed this? You thought, per- 3 it frankly, and without these terrible questions. 
haps, that it was—was——’ 3 I am not well. You can see that watching and 
“She stopped short, and the anxious paleness ; crying has made me nervous and half sick. I was 
began to creep over her again. $ about to ask you about some way of strengthen- 
“IT understood her, and answered as if she had ; ing myself up a little. Hetty, too, is worn out. 
spoken out. : In short, we want to get awgy from home: you 
“*Yes, I did think that, Sarah. Those letters, § > know father promised us music lessons in the 
your strange ways, all came back to my mind; i city. I am sure the sea air will be good for us 
and why not? He was a smart young fellow, § > both. What do you think of it, Dan?’ 
handsome and rich: the neighbors might have 3 ; ‘“‘She spoke rapidly and half out of breath, 
taid it was a good match for you; but I think $ 3 darting quick glances at me from under her eye- 
you were the mate for his betters any day—for ¢ ? lashes, as if afraid that I would oppose her. In 
the king on his throne, if such things could grow § fact, I did‘feel like it at first: and was about to 
in a free country like ours, Sarah—so, if it was say so, bxt she caught the words from my lips, 
the truth, out with it. The fellow down stairs ; sand broke out in a wild, pleading way that 
seems mighty anxious to know all about his : changed my feelings at once. 
cousin's affairs. He spoke about searching the $ ** «Don’t, oh! don’t say that, Dan! Iam sick— 
Papers in that trunk.’ 3} suffering. If you won’t send me away I shall go 
“Sarah clutehed the letters in her hand, and 3 2 into a decline and die on your hands. Can’t you 
'wughed. } see how I pine—how thin I grow?’ 
" ‘Well, let him search,’ she said. ‘It is an “She pulled up her sleeve and showed me her 
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arm, which was slender enough to frighten one ; then, to get and return. It was fall before they 
with the idea that she was really going into aS came home. The sea air might have done them 
consumption. So I asked where she wished to $ : good, but they both looked thin and pale, as if 
go, and how long she wanted to be away. overworked: and I reproached myself for letting 
“She thought that the best music a them toil for their own board so long, though, 
could be found in New York, and they could | as I have told you, the old folks were in debt, 
either put up with our aunt, or find some nice, : and could not help it. 
quiet place for boarding in a private family, if { ‘Well, my sisters went to work again in the 
their stay proved too long for a visit. She had } ‘ homestead, and the old place began to brighten 
thought the matter over very thoroughly, I could § up, for Sarah grew more easy and cheerful, say- 
see that, and seemed to have set her heart on it. $ ; ing that hard work was just what she wanted; 
So I promised to persuade the old people into § S while Hetty took up her old ways, only it seemed 
letting her go, and promised that my wife, so far} to us that she was more still and sad than ever, 
as possible, should come over and supply the $ < Spending a great deal of time in her own room, 
gals’ place while they were gone. ; S where I sometimes saw a candle burning after 
‘‘Sarah was full of gratitude. She kissed me $ eleven o’clock at night. 
again and again, and called me her kind, reason- 3 ‘“‘Not long after they got back, I found out 
able brother, and we parted excellent friends, ; two secrets: one was, that Mr. Bentley had 
but, so far as any information was concerned, § often visited the gals while with their. aunt; 
just where we had met. But so it always was § N S and the other, that they brought needlework 
with your mother. She always ended in having 3 ‘from New York, which they sat up nights to 
her own way, and in making everybody think it : finish. 
was best too. ‘‘Sarah was obliged to make me her confident 
«After this conversation, Sarah grew shy of in this, for every month she wanted me to take 
young Mr. Bentley, and left him so much alone ; her down to the river on her way to York, where 
that he seemed to grow homesick, and began to i she would be gone a day or two on a visit to her 
talk about returning to the city. But the doctor, 3 aunt. When I wanted to know why she took 
who did not get a patient of that stamp every $ this extra work, and what she did with the 
day, would not hear of it, and so he stayed, day ; money, she reminded me of her music lessons 
after day, till the girls were ready for their trip § g that were to be paid for, and of a hundred pretty 
to the sea-shore. I saw them when they set out, : things which she and Hetty were always want- 
in fact I drove them down to the river in my; sing: but, to my knowledge, never got. I think 
own team, and, of course, sat waiting while they { Sarah saw Mr. Bentley in some of these visits to 
took leave of Mr. Bentley in the front stoop. He} $the city, for she came back more and more 
was a good bit flurried and nervous; but Sarah cheerful each month, but kept on working day 
took her leave with a quiet, proud air, that $ and night all the same. 
seemed to chill him, for he went into the house} ‘On her third trip down the river, she came 
and did not wait to see us drive off. But the old : back full of excitement, and told me, as a great 
people stood there so long as we were in sight, $ secret, which I was to reveal to no one, that she 
following us with old-fashioned blessings: such ; had given up needlework now, and found a better 
blessings, Gillian, as no one has time to give in; way of earning money. When I questioned her, 
these fast days. Sshe told me with blushes and half crying, for 
“It was six months before I saw the gals when a pleasant thing came to Sarah her eyes 
again. They stayed some time with aunt Mary, always would fill, though she bore trouble like 
and, after that, Sarah wrote us word that they $a hero:—well, she told me that somehow she 
had gone to the shore on Long Island, where Shad got acquainted with the editor of a mag 
board was cheap and sea-bathing capital. Sarah 3 3 zine, who had seen some scraps of her writing 
complained a great deal of her feeble health, but § $ in an old place book, and engaged her to contri- 
thought the coast air did her a world of good. } bute for him now and then. 
She said very little about Hetty, only that she} ; “All this was, of course, a profound secre! 
could not get along without her for a day.. ‘Her } between us, for Sarah would as soon have cot 
letters were short, but punctual. She seemed } ’ fessed her first love as the talent that appeared 
anxious to keep the old people satisfied with her } in every word she wrote or spoke. She wis 
long stay from home: and seldom wrote for} very frank and happy during our drive home, 
money, as she and Hetty supplied themselves, ; for I met her at the boat as usual; and at las 
she said, by doing fine needlework for a store in $ told me that she had seen Mr. Bentley in New 
Broadway, which she went to the city, now and } York, and that he was coming up to the home 
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stead in a week or two if—if I thought father; “It was pleasant to hear her talk so gently 
would have no objection. ; of her love, and to see the color come and go in 
««Qbjections! What objection could my father ; } her face with every look I gave it. I do believe 
have to Mr. Bentley, whose conduct toward him } $ that day she was the happiest creature on earth. 
and his had been more than kind? Surely he} } She exclaimed at the beauty of everything, the 
might expect to be wats welcome in a house } ; old apple trees with their scraggy branches, the 
that was almost his own.’ ; patches of moss on the wayside and the sunset. 
« Yes,’ said Sarah, turning her face toward ; ‘It certainly was,’ she said, ‘the most heavenly 
the sunset, though I could see a smile quivering § sunset that ever she saw in her life.’ To me it 
on her lip, ‘but—but Mr. Bentley wants to take } was a bank of yellow and red clouds piled up 
me away with him; he thinks now that he loves } ; ‘ and heaped against each other, with streaks of 
me well enough for that!’ 3 purple and flame-color breaking through; but 
“I was rejoiced, and gave my horses a{she saw a thousand other bright things, as 
triumphant crack of the whip, that sent them : people who write poetry and love dreams are 
off on a run. I knew well enough that Sarah § sure to do. 
was no fit wife for any of the young fellows in: ‘I told the old folks of the news, and Sarah 
our neighborhood. Her high spirits, her wit, told Hetty, who chirped up like a bird for two 
and the bright thoughts that made every one $ or three days, and hovered around her sister in 
admire her, were not gifts to be buried on a3a quiet flutter of happiness, like a robin when 
farm, nor drudged into tameness by hard work. ‘tts mate is on the nest. 
[had knowledge of the world and sense enough{ ‘The old gentleman took everything that 
to know that, if I had been brought up in the § ‘ came in his way as a matter of course. Nothing 
country. It would have been like forcing a} ‘ could arouse his pride, for he held things that 
canary bird to dive for its food like a fish hawk. {turn the heads of most people at their due 
But this was another affair. Your father was : worth. 
the man of all I had ever seen for the husband § ‘«¢Bentley is an honest man,’ he said, ‘and 
of a gal like our Sarah, with a college educa-: Sarah is a good, bright gal, they'll make a 
tion, an honest, strong mind, as handsome a couple that we needn’t be ashamed of, Dan, you 
figure as you see in a day’s walk, and any < may be sure of that.’ 
amount of property—where could another man$ ‘I was satisfied. When my father pronouncedl 
be found like him? Yet I felt that Sarah was $ any one an honest man, praise had no higher 
his match every inch of it: her virtues were ; term for him. His pride of integrity was won- 
home virtues, and her studies home studies, but 3 derful, he acknowledged no superiority but that 
genuine for all that; even he could talk on but : of goodness and,industry, but there he was un- 
few subjects that Sarah did not know something $ yielding: a want of integrity the old man never 
about: and as for manners, if ever there was a; could forgive. I think that an absolutely wrong 
born lady it was my sister Sarah, if I do say it. : act in one of his family would have broken his 
“Sarah was delighted to see how I took her} heart. He was the proudest man I ever saw, 
news, and told me in her old, frank way how Sand the meekest too. 
she had loved Mr. Bentley long before she was ; “His ehildren all knew this, and respected 
quite certain that he cared for her—how he had } him accordingly. My sisters above all had great 
almost proposed while she was with her aunt, \ reverence for this trait of character, and dreaded 
but had been checked off when they went to the his disapprobation above 4ll things. Observe 
Long Island shore, without telling him a word } me, father was not a cross nor severe man, only 
about it, and seemed to have given her up with- a downright honest one, whose good character 
out a struggle; but in her late visit she had met : was the life of his life. 
him by accident in the street, they had walked} ‘Of course a man like this could rejoice in 
4 long way together, she could not tell how or ; > his daughter’s prosperity in marrying a man 
where, for it seemed like heaven to her, for he § : ‘ like your: father, for he knew the full value of 
was telling her of his love—his disappointment $ property, and was glad to get it in the family; 
at her sudden departure, which he looked upon ; but it was the intelligence and sterling goodness 
4s a rebuff, and of the bright hopes that he } of Mr. Bentley that touched the old man nearest. 
could scarcely believe real, though she had lis- $ Had these been wanting, property and position 
tened to him with so much patience. ‘It was : would have gone for nothing with a man of your 
all like a dream, a sweet, bright dream,’ she * grandfather’s stamp. 
said, ‘but real, beautifully real, though she; ‘Well, the time came. Bentley asked the old 
never could believe it, never.’ man’s consent in person, and with a few kind, 
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hearty words was taken into the family. Sarah 
was very happy then; for days and days she 
was beautiful, so beautiful that I would stop to 
look at her. With a creature so smart and full 
of feeling, happiness was beauty, and it shone 
through her face like light through a lamp. In 
truth, I have seen a great many prettier women 
than our Sarah, but never one whose look would 
bring the heart into your mouth with such a 
throb of warm feeling. So she was happy as 
the day is long till after the wedding day was 
set; then I saw that she began to pine a little; 
once I found her in Hetty’s room, and they were 
both crying. But this was natural enough, you 


around her head. She was handsome— yes, Gil- 
lian, I think she was almost as handsome as you 
are now on the day of her wedding. It’s one of 
the pleasantest things in life to see a bright, 
wholesome girl like her, brimming over with 
life, and with a will that no force could control, 
tamed down by love, with those soft shadows 
under eyes, and the eyes themselves full of mist, 
I never loved my sister half so much as I did 
on that day. When she turned away from the 
$ minister, and looked up to him with those eyes 

so mournful and tender the bridegroom kissed 
Sher forehead. I did not not wonder at it, for it 
seemed as if she had just risen from a sacrament 





know: the two gals had never been separated in : table, with the holy wine on her lips, which it 
their lives, and it was hard to give each other $ would be wicked to touch, I think Hetty felt 
up. ; like this, for when the bride went up to her and 
‘“<Well, they were married at last in the spring } reached out her arms with a smile, I shall never 
time, when the apple trees were all in bloom, } N ‘forget how the poor gal clung around her with 
and the young leaves coming out in the woods. both arms, and kissed her neck, her dress, and 
There was no wedding to speak of, for Sarah, ; her hands with a deep burst of crying; but when 
who was always so full of life and loved com-} Sarah would have kissed her sister’s lips she 
pany more than anything, insisted on being mar- $ ‘ shrunk away trembling all over, and sobbing out 
ried almost alone, with no one but the family by. $ 3 : blessings on her dear, dear sister, to which the 
This surprised us all and made a good deal of $ old man answered amen, as if he had been in 
hard talk in the neighborhood, for all her old : meeting. 
mates insisted on it that Sarah was putting on § “After this, Hetty and the bride went up 
airs, because her lover was a city gentleman and } stairs together, and staid a long time. When 


rich There was no truth in this, for instead of Sarah came down in her traveling dress, ready 
this the dear gal appeared to grow more and } to leave us forever, Hetty staid behind, and we 


more humble as the day came on, and it seemed : : did not see her again that day. 
as if the saddest part of her life was just before $ ; ‘*As Mr. Bentley’s carriage was driving away, 
she married a man that I am sure she loved $ Sarah looked back so longingly to the old house, 
better than all the world beside. ‘that I beckoned the driver to stop, and went up 
‘‘Hetty, too, did nothing but cry—not that : to say good-bye once more. 
this was done before folks, but you could see it : “*Dan,’ says she, as I came up, ‘Dan, that’s 
in her heavy eyes and heavy step too. Poor gal, } Sa good brother, bring me a handful of lilacs and 
she really seemed afraid of Mr. Bentley, and } some snow-balls, from the old bushes, under 
would turn away from him sometimes with a3 Hetty’ 8 window, they will be something to re- 
scared look that no one could account for, for } mind me of home.’ 
he was gentle and pleasant as a spring morning 3 ‘Mr. Bentley was ready to spring out and 
to us all. g ¢ gather them for her. But she said with one of 
‘‘Well, as I said -before, they were married $ Sher smiles that was worth a sermon any day, 
one spring morning, with the sunshine all around } ¥«No—no, let Dan bring them now; and you 
them, and the breath of the apple blossoms com- } : shall gather flowers for me all the rest of our 
ing in at the window. There was no bridesmaid, two lives.’ 
for Hetty would not stand up in spite of all we : “I brought the lilacs and the snow-balls, and 
could say: and except my little wife, she was the } she gathered them up so lovingly in her hands, 
only young person there > it made my heart swell, I can tell you. 
“‘That was one of Sarah’s beautiful mornings, } “He drove away slowly at first, for Sarab 
I mean as regards herself. She had thrown off } \ kept looking back toward the house, and we all 
all down-heartedness, and came down stairs in } ‘ stood in the porch sending blessings after her— 
her white muslin dress, that floated around her ; S old- fashioned, honest blessings that followed her 
like a cloud, looking more like the angels we see ‘ to the grave, I am certain. But as they came 
in pictures than anything else. She had a little : near the hill, where the bridegroom had almost 
cluster of crab-apple blossoms in her bosom, and ; lost his life, and his poor cousin was brought 
a wreath of elder flowers and cherry blossoms ‘ away a corpse, the driver whipped up his horses, 
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and they swept over the precipice like lightning, ; ‘Are you sure of this? Have you seen her 
aud in that spot we lost sight of them. 3 grave with your own eyes, niece Gillian?” in- 

“After this we were very lonesome at the} quired the farmer, suddenly remembering Mr. 
homestead. Sarah wrote long letters to us from } Bentley’s strange exclamations as he left the 
her grand house in the city; but we missed her ‘room that night, and inspired by a vague hope 
dreadfully. Sometimes a little private letter to ; that his sister might be living. 

Iletty came in the larger one, but we never knew ‘Yes, my Italian servant, one who had been 
what was in it: some secret always rested be- 3 hired in the family when we first went to Italy, 
tween the two. often took me to one of those heavenly flower 

“Once, in the first year, Hetty went down to nooks in which the people of Naples lay their 
York, but she staid at aunt Mary’s, only going i dead to sleep, and told me that my mother was 
now and then to see her sister. ’ buried beneath the roses there.” 

“When we asked the reason of this, Hetty ; ‘But was there a tombstone?” 
said that Sarah had so much company, and lived$ ‘‘A cross of marble—nothing more; but that 
in such a grand way, that she felt out of place } was so like my father: you know he never could 
there. Sarah was just the same kind-hearted, } ‘endure to register his joy or grief before the 
noble creature, but Hetty was more comfortable $ world. This is all I know of my mother’s 
with aunt Mary. g ; death. 2 

“J have little more to tell you, Gillian, about § ; “Tt is strange,” said uncle Daniel, thought- 
your mother; for, with the exception of one or two $ ‘ fully, ‘but, to-night, your father said to me dis- 
visits to New York, when I put up at her house, $ ; ‘ tinctly that my sister was not dead.” 
and found myself as welcome as a robin in the ; Gillian started, and a look of wild joy came to 
spring, we saw little of each other. The old $ her face; but it faded in a moment, and she said 
gentleman went to see her, and that was after $ : with tender sadness, 
you were born, and came home delighted. “Oh! that is like him too, dear, sensitive 

“At last, when you were a little more than} papa! I have often heard him say that a human 
two years old, Sarah and her husband came to $ soul never dies, and should only be spoken of as 
the homestead again.” something that sleeps, or has gone a pleasant 

“Yes,” said Gillian, who had listened to this } journey; so we must build no hope on an ex- 
long story with deep attention, ‘‘yes, I remem- } pression like that.” 
ber that, and I remember how she looked. It 3 Daniel Hart sunk down in his chair and 
seems like a picture, the old place and all. But heaved a deep sigh. Up to this time a vague 
where did my parents go after that?” ; hope that his sister might be living had uncon- 

“They went to Europe not three months from $ N sciously floated through his mind, but Gillian’s 
that time. It was a sudden thing, I am sure, 3 ; explanation destroyed it utterly. 
for the mail that brought us this letter brought } $ «Still,” said the good man, ‘‘still I will ask 
also a paper, in which we found that they had } 3 him, in the morning, if his words had this mean- 
sailed. The old man felt a little hurt at this, 13 ing, or not.” 
think, for he was getting so infirm and childish } Gillian shook her head. “I think if it had 
that anything like neglect from those he loved $ the meaning you wish he will speak of his own 
Wounded him. Not long after this he died, and 3 accord,” she said; ‘‘if not, the idea that he has 
mother followed him in three days, as old folks ; inspired such a hope will give him pain. Let 
are apt todo. So they never lived to be disap- } us wait, dear uncle.” 
pointed by not receiving but one letter from} Uncle Daniel gave up his hope with another 
sister Sarah, after she sailed for foreign parts; ; profound sigh; and Gillian arose from her stool 
or to grieve over the news of her death, when it } at his feet, saddened, as if she too had partaken 
came to us, as it did to strangers, in an open : of a hope that was destroyed. 
newspaper.” $ Gillian stole softly up to her room, for, in a 

“And this is all you know about my poor $ strange house, and with darkness all around she 
wother?” said Gillian, painfully disappointed. | grew timid, and was glad to cover herself up in 
“It is a great deal, I know, but not all I ex- ’bed. But she could not sleep. This conversation 
pected. Papa so seldom speaks of her: and } about her mother—the strangeness of everything 
after that one evening, in this same old home- around, kept her wakeful and. restless. 
stead, I remember nothing, for it seems they put § Her bed stood opposite a window which looked 
me in a convent school directly after we reashed $ into the orchard where her mother had played 
Italy, and when I came out my mother lay in} when a child. The mellow autumn moon had 
the Campo Sante at Naples.” ‘risen, and she could almost discern the apples 
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GILLIAN. 





as they fell in over-ripeness from the boughs, : Her little hand stole out of the bed-clothes 
disturbing a stillness otherwise profound. and touched that which lay helplessly on her 

As she lay thus, dreamy and sad, a noise at; pillow. There was something in that gentle 
the door startled her. At first she rose from $ voice, and the clasp of those fingers, that soothed 
the pillow and looked keenly that way; but § the timid woman. Her hard fingers closed over 
sank down on the instant, as almost any girl; Gillian’s, and though she trembled, it seemed 
would have done, huddling the clothes about 3 with kifdly feeling. 
her head. . > «Aunt Hetty,” repeated the young girl, ‘did 

The door opened very softly, and a small} not my mother come in this way to my bed one 
figure, clad in white, stole across the floor, with : night, and you with her, when I was a little 
her head bent forward, as if listening at each § child?” 
step. As the figure came opposite the window, $ ‘‘And you remember her? You remember 
Gillian, who, fascinated even in her terror, had : that noble, noble mother, child; and that night 
drawn the sheet from over her eyes, saw the ; when we two prayed over you for the last time 
features of aunt Hetty, who came toward her like } on earth?” she answered, in a whisper full of 
a shadow, evidently afraid of her own breath. tender regrets. 

Curiosity overcame all fear in Gillian, who lay; ‘‘As I remember dreams—dreams of angels 
still, with her eyes half closed, watching her $ hovering near me,” said Gillian. ‘Your coming 
strange visitor. Aunt Hetty came close up to 3 to-night made it a reality.” 
the bed, sunk on her knees, and seemed to be} ‘And she is dead—gone from us without a 
searching for a clear view of Gillian’s face, } word of farewell—a word of—ah! my child, if 
which was a little in shadow even if it had been you could but remember any word, any little 
uncovered. thing by which I might know she thought of us 

At last she put her hand softly down, drew } with the old kindness!” 
away the counterpane, and a kiss fell on Gillian’s 3 ‘‘How I wish so, too, dear aunt; but it is im- 
forehead, so light and tremulous that it seemed : possible. They took me from her so early: and, 
but a shadow passing over her. Sin the convent, I had so much kindness, that it 

Gillian closed her eyes, for there was some- : made me forget easily. I remember there was 
thing in this act that brought dew into them, $ one lady there, a boarder, who came to my cell 
and with great difficulty she suppressed an un- every night, as you are here now, with a thou- 
equal breath. Then, emboldened by her first ; sand gentle words and sweet kindnesses: that 
effort, aunt Hetty bent down and pored over that { was when I was about seven years old. She did 
young face till a heavy tear fell upon it. 3 not stay at the convent altogether; but came and 

Unconsciously Gillian started, and shrinking : went till I was taken away; sometimes staying a 
together as if she had committed some crime, ; few weeks; sometimes three or four months.” 
aunt Hetty slid down to her knees, and burying ‘‘And this lady was kind to you? God bless 
her face in the bed-clothes, waited. . : her for that!” said aunt Hetty, quietly. “If it 

But Gillian*controlled herself, and directly { would benefit her, I would give an hour of my 
sobs came at slow intervals from the bed; then $ life for every consoling word she said to you.” 
the whispered words of a prayer; and after that : “Oh! yes,” said Gillian, reflectively, ‘it was 
wild, uncontrolled bursts of anguish, in which {a sweet voice, motherly and soft—sweeter than 
Gillian heard her mother’s name repeated over $ any I ever heard in the convent. I wonder 
and over again. what became of her?” 

At last this sorrow seemed to wear itself out,} The young girl sighed as she spoke; while aunt 
and exhausted its force in faint sobs, ending in g Hetty tightened her clasp on the little hand. 
profound silence. After a little, Gillian felt that , ‘*T have heard of Sisters of Charity: they must 
her aunt was sitting on the bed again, striving $ be happy women, and good ones too, let them 
to search out the lineaments of her face in the : belong to what church they will,” said aunt 
shadows. The restraint became painful, and at} Hetty. ‘Perhaps this lady was one of them: 
last the young girl opened her eyes, meeting the $ for they travel about, Iam told. I am not sweet- 
“mournful gaze of her aunt, upon which the moon : toned as you say she was; but, if you will not 
shone brightly. think it strange for me to come into your room 

Aunt Hetty did not move; but her eyes} ow and then, I should be very thankful. Your 
wavered like those of a person suddenly de-} mother and I slept in each other’s arms till she 
tected in a crime. $ was more than your’age. I have grown old and 

‘Aunt Hetty!” said Gillian, very softly, ‘aunt } lonely since then—no one cares much for By 
Hetty!” love; but, if you would not feel it a burden, 
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there are some things that I might do in a 
quiet way. Don’t you think so?” 


Before Gillian could answer as her warm heart 
dictated, the arms that had s0 clesely embraced 


She looked down into Gillian’s face with wist- * her fell away, and her aunt glided from the 


ful earnestness as she spoke; and the young girl, 
lonely in her half orphanage, and searching for 
affection everywhere, rose up, and threw. her 
arms around that drooping neck with a fervor 
that brought fresh tears into aunt Hetty’s voice. 

“Don’t mind if I seem silent and stiff before 
folks,” she said, folding the young girl close in 
her arms, ‘‘it is my way; but if I can save you 


one pain by laying down my life, speak, and I'll 


do it!” 





chamber, shadow-like, as she had entered. 

And this was Gillian’s first night under the 
maternal roof. Perhaps the first deep feelings 
that she had ever experienced sprang into exist- 
ence during those few hours. It seemed as if 


her father, too, was haunted with unrest; for, 
all night long, his step was heard by the master 
of the house, who slept beneath his room, walk- 
ing to and fro. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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NIGHT-CAP: CHILD’S SACQUE. 





t BY EMILY H. MAY. 





, Situated so that a mantua-maker is difficult to 
}be had. Nor is our purpose confined to in- 
; structing the fair readers of ‘‘ Peterson” to make 
only their more expensive and showy garments. 
$ We are well aware that it is often more difficult 
Sto get patterns for articles of under-clothing, 
$ than for cloaks, party dresses, or fashionable 
$ wraps. Accordingly we give, in this number, 
3 the pattern for a night-cap, accompanied with 
$the usual diagram. With the aid of these, any 
§ lady can cut out and make up this indispensable 
3 article, trimming it afterward as in the pattern, 
or differently if her taste prefers a different style 
3 of trimming. 

We also give, in this number, a diagram for a 
child’s sacque. The diagram will be found on 
the next page. 

No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Back. 

No. 3. StEEve. 

The material is cloth, or velvet, the first being 

Our object, in this department, is to teach} the best. The net-work over the surface is done 
every lady how to make her own and her chil- } in braid, and so also is the leaf-pattern around 
dren’s dresses, if she desires to do so, or is ¢ the edges. 
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POLISH BOOT—LADIBS’ SIZE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





} pass the weol, knit 8. purl, take off the next 2 
 :*. Repeat to the end of the needle. 5th rew— 
: Knit plain, omitting to knit the two colored 
3 stitches, merely taking them off upon the needle. 
* 6th row purl—7th, join the colored wool, knit 3 
Srows plain; knitting the two colored stitches 
} whenever they occur, very loosely. Knit in al 
$150 rows. 
$ For rae Borper.—Cast on 6 stitches, Knit 
$ Ist row plain: 2nd row put the needle into the 
; Ist stitch, then wrap the thread four times round 
‘ the first and second fingers of left hand and the 
trons of “Peterson.” 3 right hand needle, knit these loops into the stitch. 
Mareriats.—1 oz. white singl a ; Repeat to the end of the needle. 8rd row plain. 
. gle zephyr, 1 oz. . 
colored single sephyr, pair of emall bone needles 3 Every alternate row knit the loops. Make a cord 
: *3and tassel of the colored wool, to lace the beot 


With the colored wool cast on 84 stitches. : 
Knit 3 rows plain. 4th row—Join the white $ - re vo > Lv Manton nn Be ier 
Wool, knit 8 stitches, purl, take off the next 2, * ~ ee 





We have designed this expressly for the pa- 








DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE A JESSAMINE* 





BY MBS. A. M. HOLLINGSWOBTH. 








Marerr1ats.—White or yellow, smooth, thick ¢ * MATERIALS FoR MAKING Paper FLowers.— 
paper, yellow pips, small green calyx, leaves, } Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
&e. } for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 

Cut as many as desired of No. 1 and 2: gum : Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
up No. 2 in form of a tube, fasten the petal to it § stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
with thick gum arabic: fasten a piece of thin } for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
wire to a large, yellow pip, cover the stem with : sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
light green tissue paper, run it through the tube 3 of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
for a stamen: finish with a small green calyx. } 32 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
To mount it, put three or four buds and as many $ mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
flowers, and make branches with the leaves, like ; rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
No. 8. * on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 
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PURSE IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Purszs are always suitable for presents. We, nate diamonds. The star at the bottom is black, 
give, this month, a new pattern for one in ; the first row of diamonds is scarlet, the second 
crochet. Scarlet, black and yellow will look row yellow, the third black. The purse is com- 
well, "ev contrast to advantage in the alter-‘ menced in the centre of the black star at the 
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bottom, and is worked in a solid crochet; the ; 3 peculiar and striking effect when completed. A 
silks, when not required, being worked in at the $ handeo:,, svwet clasp and tassel of the same 
back in the usual manner. Although an ex-$ metal at the end are required to furnish this 


tremely simple pattern, it is one which has a : very useful and ornamental little article. 
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BERLIN PINCUSHION. 


BY MRS. J4NE WEAVER. 








We give among our illustrations, in front of < next to wrap over. These small circles are ali 
the number, a very ornamental as well as new } arranged round a larger circle cut in a firmer 
kind of pincushion, just come out abroad. It is ; card-board, in the form of a wreath, each pro- 
composed of scarlet cloth or satin and chalk ; jecting slightly over the last, leaving a space 
white beads. A number of small circles are cut $ for the cushion in the centre. A round cushion 
accurately in card-board, and covered neatly $ : is then made sufficiently large to fill the centre, 
with the cloth or satin. On these circles a small S covered with the same material. It is drawn 
pattern is worked in the white beads according } S down either with a scarlet cord, strings of white 
to the engraving, with a small loop of beads $ ‘ beads or gold thread, so as to form four quarters 
round the edge, leaving a space sufficient for the ° from the centre, and is attached by means of this 
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246 TO KNIT A PAIR OF MITTENS. 
cord to the card-board foundation. This cushion ; red contrasting well with the white drapery of 
should be sufficiently full to look well-raised and } the toilet-table. The Berlin watch-pocket and 
handsome. The foundation eircle should be? this pincushion are arranged to match. The 
covered with a slight material previous to the } beads should be worked on with No. 20 crochet 
ornamented circles being placed upon it. It has cotton. 
@ very pretty effect when completed, the bright : 











TO KNIT A PAIR OF MITTENS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


17th Row.—Knit 15 stitches, bind off 15; knit 
to the end of the needle. 
18th Row.—Knit 10. Cast on 15. Knit to the 
end of the needle. Knit 42 rows plain, making 
Sin all 60 rows. Bind off and sew the ends to- 
sgether. This forms the hand. The number of 
}rows knit must depend somewhat upon the size 
of the needies and size of hand. With the crochet 
hook work a single crochet stitch into every stitch 
around the wrist. Work 16 rows. Double this 
under to meet the wrist, making the cuff double 
and very warm. Take up the stitches at the 
thumb and knit from 10 to 12 rows. This thumb 
is scarcely needed, as these mittens are only 
, intended to be worn over gloves, in very cold 
MATERIALS.—1 oz. dark single zephyr, pair} weather, for riding, &c. On the back of the 
large steel knitting needles, bone crochet hook. $ hand work the three seams in cross-stitch. We 
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Cast on 40 stitches have designed this expressly for the readers of 
Knit plain 16 rows * «* Peterson.” 
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PICCOLOMINI OPERA HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materriats.—1 oz. colored single zephyr, } 
oz. white split zephyr, medium bone needles. 

With the colored wool cast on 1 stitch. Knit 
plain garter stitch, knitting 50 rows. Widening 
one stitch at the beginning of every row, which 
is done by throwing the thread forward before 
knitting the first stitch. Be sure to knit this 
loop on the next row. 

52nd Row.—Widen and narrow to the end of 
the needle. 

58rd Row.—Plain. 

54th Row.—Widen and narrow as before. 

55th Row.—Plain. 
$ 656th Row.—Widen and narrow. 
57th Row.—Plain. 

58th Row.—Plain, knitting 72 stitches, leaving 

the remainder of stitches upon the needle with- 
out knitting. Turn the work round and knit 
back on the next row 87 stitches: omitting to 
knit the rest of the stitches on the needle. These 
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NECKLACE IN IMITATION OF PEARL 
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stitches on either side of the 37 stitches just knit, , all around the work. Knit in herring-bone stitch, 
are to be left until this second point is com-{ which is simple; widen and narrow every row 
pleted. Knit 20 rows to form the second point, , Knit 10 rows. Bind off and finish with cord and 
narrowing 1 stitch at the beginning of every } tassels. This hood we have designed expressly 
row. Join the white wool, taking up every stitch ‘ for the patrons of “Peterson.” 
































H@OD WHEN OPEN. 





NECKLACE IN IMITATION PEARHL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue materials of this pretty affair, the pattern gare large, smail, medium size, and a row of those 
for which we give in the front of the number, N known as the oat bead. A soft cotton is required 
are imitation pearl, which not only deserves to $ for stringing them. The mode of threading is 
be favored for its own sake, but suits every : so extremely simple as to be quite plain in our 
dress, black, white, or any color. The beads; engraving. 
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WOOD-BOOK IN EMBROIDERY AND LEATHER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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WATCH-POCKET IN BEADS. 








> WHERE open fires are used, a box to hold the 
$ wood is omen necessary, and this is not always 
3in keeping with the rest of the room. We ac- 
: cordingly offer a design for a wood-box, which 
3is to be covered with alternate stripes of em- 
’broidery and Russian leather The stripes of 
2 leather are crossed by gold braid, as seen in 
the cut on the preceding page. 
The embroidered part of the box is worked in 
red and black, as seen in cut (No. 2,) the black 
$ being the white spaces, and the red the small 
;squares marked thus §. The box may be 
made of any size, as these stripes cau be in- 
pawale in number, or diminished in length, to 
suit the wishes of the maker. Every other 
$ stripe of embroidery may be green and black if 


: variety is preferred. 
3 











PATTERN FOR SIDE OF WOOD-BOX. 





WATCH-POCKET IN BEADS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, printed in blue, is} and strong. No. 20 crochet eotton should be 
& new pattern for a watch-pocket, which has} selected. The front, with its circular opening 
just come out in London. The shape is first to{ for displaying the face of the watch, is a sepa- 
be cut out in the coarsest of the sorts of per-3 rate piece, prepared exactly in the same way, 
forated card-board. This shape is next to be ; fastened on with a small gusset at each side 
covered with scarlet cloth or satin, carefully ; The reason why perforated card-board is to be 
stretched and well fastened down at the edge, $ used, is simply that, in working on the orna- 
and, after having been accurately cut to the : mental pattern in beads, the needle may pass 
shape all round, is to be neatly bound with nar- 3 easily through without either blemish or diff- 
row ribbon to match the color of the material. 3 culty. A hook is to be fastened on the spot 
This being completed, the bead-work follows, { shown in our illustration, and a lining laid ou 
the small beads being in chalk white and the} the back. It is suspended by a bow of ribbon, 
larger ones in either gold or steel. The cotton : which is all the more handsome if enriched with 
used for this purpose ought to be both smooth $ a few beads. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL OR MUSLIN. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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FOR BOTTOM OF SKIRT. 


ANOTIIER DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Street Pictures.—“Good morning, grandmam!” 

A dame of eighty, wrinkled almost out of all semblance to 
humanity, bent, withered, with a great bundle of oukum 
strapped to her stooping shoulders. Hard work, from the 
cradle to the grave, had been her lot. Look at her shoes— 
patched, and mended, and clattering. Look at her bonnet— 
broken, ragged and ribbonless. Look at her scanty gown! 
Oh! ye servile slaves of fashion passing by, hooped, and 
jeweled, and perfumed, shrink not from the poor child of 
poverty: there is room enough between the wall and her 
mean attire, and while you listen to the lips you despise, 
blush for your inferiority. 

“Well, grandmam, this is a pretty cold day!” 

“Puty cold day, yes, dear, puty cold day, and hard work 
picking oakum.” 

“You're too old to work hard, grandmam.” 

“Yes, that’s true, dear, but then, bless the Lord, I’m 
a’most done. They’ll put the old woman in a box, by-and- 
bye, and then, I reckon, I’m going up to glory.” 

“Don’t you sometimes get tired of living?” 

“Well, if I does, dear, I feels in a minute it isn’t right, 
and then I’m bearing His yoke, dear, and it’s so light and 
easy that I can wear it as long as He sees fit, for His yoke is 
easy and His burden is light. But I must hurry, for I’ve 
got to gét through this job this morning. Good-bye, dear,” 
and, with a placid smile, she leaves us, more thankful that 
God has strengthened our faith through one of the humblest 
of his servants. 

How much beauty there may be in the little flower we 
recklessly trampie under our feet! how much more in the 
lowly hearts that the great and the proud tread upon! Oh! 
could we but for a moment penetrate the omniscient mind 
of deity ; its verdicts upon the throngs that daily pass—could 
we bear the sight? 

I think of that when I look at the little apple-girl yonder. 
It seems to me that every one who sees her ought to give 
her a passing smile, or something to reward her patience. 
This bitter weather she aits by her fruit, her pale face never 
once losing its touching expression, of, I cannot rightly in- 
terpret what. Whether she has been subject to domestic 
despotism—whether she is toiling for some one loved object 
—whether at home lies a helpless mother, or father—or 
whether she is driven to this cold resort by the machina- 
tions of that terrible hearth-fiend, ram! who knoweth? 

I often look at her—she has a sweet face—and wonder how 
it would seem to her to be wrapped in some of the plaids 
and furs that cross her vision so often. 

Tf I had wealth—if I only had wealth—I would go over 
there and say, “ My child, here is this for shoes and stockings, 
better than the things you wear; here is this for a comfort. 
able shawl—a thick pair of woolen mittens for those red 
hands—go buy a hood and be happy.” How she would look 
at me! What would the poor child think? I wonder if she 
would believe me after the money lay in her hands. I 
wonder if the lookers on would not call me a demented 
body. Of one thing I am certain, I know it would make my 
heart warm. 

Ong Worp.—Look upon your children and shudder if you 
have smitten the homeless, and denied the friendless; for, as 
sure as the heavens spread above your head, and the earth 
beneath your feet, the curse of the stranger shall rest on you 
and yours. 

There 350 no denunciations in holy writ stronger than 


¢ those upon that wicked one who grieves the throbbing 
$ heart of want. Want! that should be so sacred! and toward 


< 


; Which the hand should be outstretched before the mite is 
>) asked. 

, And if neither hand is outstretched, nor mite given, can 
you not bestow that costless coin, one kind word? Believe 
us, in heaven that gentle breath shall weigh down treasuries 
with their ingots and safes of gold. 

For, with it shall be thrown the sweet emotions that 
leaped up like living waters from the arid soi] under which 
) they have lain prisoned in the friendless bosom. All the 
¢ little griefs it changed to momentary blessings. All the 
$ dear sunshine that came in through the clefts of long re 
: membered harshness and cold-world-deeds. All the better 
impulses that gathered like angels about the vengeful 
thoughts that harsh words had marshaled to fight against 
heaven. All the tears that had been sealed and driven back 
with an almost stony despair into their sacred depths. 

Oh! will not the kind word, sown in pity, bring forth a 
$ rich harvest in heaven? At such a time will the angel of 
: the record say, “You made my poor, wandering, wretched 
$ child happy. You gave, not gold; but from your very soul 
8 took one precious thought and fastened her ‘real faith to 
; gether.” 

3 “I Sat Bestpe You Ware You Siepr.”—There is much 
$ deep feeling, as well as skillful expression, in the following, 
N which we copy from Aldrich’s new volume of poems. 
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“TI sat beside you while you slept, 
And oh! but it was woe 
To see the long, dark lashes rest 
Upon your cheeks of snow, 
To see you lie so happily, 
And to think you did not know 
What a weary, weary world is this, 
While you were sleeping so! 
You are dearer than my soul, love, 
But in that hour of pain, 
I wished that you might never lift 
Those eyes to mine again, 
Might never weep, but lie in sleep 
While the long seasons roll— 
I wished this, I who love you, love, 
Better than my soul! 
And then—I cannot tell what then, 
But that I might not weep 
I caught you in my arms, love, 
And kissed you from your sleep.” 
Porsonous CONFECTIONARY.—The London Lancet again 
yarns the public against the great quantity of poisonous 
confectionary manufactured and sold. It gives the result 
of an analysis of the various coloring matters used to color 
these articles. Out of forty-four articles examined, chromate 
} of lead, or yellow pigment,-was detected in twenty-four sam- 
3 ples; Brunswick green, which contains chromate of lead, in 
2 seven samples; artificial ultramarine in ten samples; red 
$ lead in one; cinnabar, or bisulphuret of mercury, in one; 
and arsenite of copper in one. In some instances two. and 
even three or four, of these injurious or poisonous substances 
> occurred in the same parcel of confectionary. The cheaper 
} articles of confectionary, especially lozenges and comfits, are 
$ the worst; also those made with liquors and essences which 
are for the most part injurious; and, finally, especially all 
N sugar-like ornaments, colored either yellow or green. 
Tue Rosz-Bup.—It is unnecessary for us to say # word 
$ about the exquisite mezzotint in this number: it tolls its 
3 own story. 
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To Take Impressions or Leavses.—A subscriber wishes to $ 
xnow the best way of taking impressions of leaves, plants, } 
&c. We gave directions for the process, a year or two ago, 


“Maup Mu.ier.”—N. 0. Hall, Newburyport, Mass., has 
published a very beautiful lithograph of Whittier’s “Maud 
Muller.” 


but will repeat it. Take half a sheet of fine wove paper, and 
oil it well with sweet oil; after it has stood a minute or two 
to let it soak through, rub off the superfluous oil with a 
piece of paper, and let it hang in the air todry. After the REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

oil is pretty well dried in, take a lighted candle or lamp and The Scouring of the White Horse. By the author of “Tom 
move the paper over it in a horizontal direction, so as to } Brown’s School Days at Rugby.” 1 wol.,12 mo. Boston: 
touch the flame, till it is perfectly black; when you wish to 3 Ticknor & Fields. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
take off impressions of plants, lay your plant carefully on ¢ In the western part of Berkshire, in England, is the huge 
the oiled paper, and lay a piece of clean paper over it, and ; Outline of a horse, rudely cut in the side of a chalk hill. 
rub it with your finger equally in all parts for about half a N $ Tradition says this was originally the work of Alfred the 
minute; then take up your plant, and be careful not to dis- Great, to commemorate a great victory, which he won there 
turb the order of the leaves, and place it on the book or § Over the Danes. From time to time, as the rains and frost 
paper, on which you wish to have the impression; then : obliterate this singular monument, the neighboring inhabi- 
cover it with a piece of blotting paper, and rub it with your } tants assemble and repair it, after which they have a holi- 
finger for a short time, and you will have an impression } day, in which athletic sports and games are exhibited and 
superior to the finest engraving. The same piece of black 3 ; prizes ~ contested for. Sometimes as many as twenty 
paper will serve to take off a great number of impressi Sth d persons convene at these celebrations. The pre 
so that, when you have once gone through the process of 3 N sent volume is a description of one of these events. The 
blacking it, you may make several impressions in a very 3 $ book has all the raciness of its predecessor by the same 
short time. The principal excellence of this method is, that } author. We could have wished, however, and so will every 
the paper receives the impression of the most minute veins $ $ lady wish who reads the work, that the writer had given 
and hairs, so that you may obtain the general character of ? 3 us, at large, the result of his love adventure and not merely 
most flowers much superior to any engraving. The impres- $ ; suggested its happy termination. 

N 


sions may afterward be colored according to nature. N Hymns of the Ages. Being Selections from Lyra Catholica, 
— $ Germanica Aspotolica, and other sources. With an Introduc- 

Winpow Currains.—A subscriber wishes to know the; tion. By Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
price of window curtains. The answer to this question must N Boston: Phillips, Sampson d& Oo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
depend on the material. The very expensive satin curtains, $ 3 $ Brothers.—This is a seleetion of the best Christian hymns 
with gold borders, may be had for about one hundred dol- } N extant, no matter in what age they were written, nor 
lars a window: the terry velvet for much less; and less $ what the sectarian bias of the lyrist. Many have been 
costly, yet very beautiful ones, for half that price. The } translated from the Latin, and some from the German, the 
most fashionable establishment for curtains, in Philadelphia, 2 rest being of English authorship. The translations are not 


wwe wen 








is Shepherd, Van Harlingen & Arrison where lace, broca- { always successful; but the task of translating hymns is 
telle, or satin curtains may be had, at the most moderate } 3 nearly impossible; and the result, on the whole, is praise 
prices, and of the [atest style. The gentleman, who presides 3 N worthy. We commend the volume, not only as a valuable 
over this department, is a man of unusual taste, which ac- : aid to religious devotion, but as a suggestive study in a 
counts for the superior elegance of the goods of this house. literary point of view. 


It would be well for our friends, in the South and elsewhere, . ° ‘ 
European Life, Legend, and Landsca; By an Artist. 
who write to us so often on this subject, to remember Messrs. & vol, 12 - pnd sas a eae "4 a an, —The cae 
Shepherd, Van Harlingen & Arrison. N ® lishers of this volume, though comparatively new in the 
a business, are rapidly taking rank among the most enter- 
Bep-Quitr ParrerNn.—The design for a watch-pocket will be 3 prising, sagacious and tasteful of their profession. In addi- 
followed, in the April number, by a bed-quilt pattern, printed $ tion to the present work, they announce a new book on the 
in several colors, and which was originally intended for the $ history of ancient Mexico, which is destined to make a great 
Present number, but could not be got out in time, in conse- } sensation, if not to overthrow entirely all received opinions 
quence of the enormous increase in our circulation, this $ ’ respecting the Aztec empire. 


ae Ae new ee ee pe “on —_ weet The Ballad of Babie Bel and Other Foems. By Thomas 
most of the patterns which are to follow it, the Ded- } pailey Aldrich. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: Rudd & Carle 


Sonos cena caged rte beg Micon. ton.—We have quoted, in another place, one of the poems in 
s . re: : this volume; and it is by no means the best of them. “Babie 


- — gt a ~ ene suntan, in addition Bell,” “Little Maud,” and various others, surpass it even in 
ilo av unarerine nec veammeternetery ctr rivererennee tenderness and grace. In a different vein is “ When the Sul- 

. tan goes to Ispahan,” a poem which fairly intoxicates with 
its voluptuous Eastern imagery. 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lee. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of this admir 
able novel is an Englishwoman, favorably known already for 
her “Kathie Brande,” an excellent novel, which was re 
were all after one pattern. The mountings were of carved } Printed, in this country, a year or two ago. “Sylvan Holt’s 


mother-o’-pearl, and the fans were of white silk, figured with $ Daughter” is even better, however, than its predecessor. We 
silver, ’ $ recommend it, next after “What Will He Do With It,” as 


— the best novel of the month. 

Ax Inpupent Puppr.—Not only the puppy. who peeps into; Anne of Geierstein. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols., 
the basket, but that other puppy, on horseLack, who is peep- § 342 mo. Boston: Ticknor d& Fields.—The forty-fifth and 
ing into the grounds of the young lady’s seminary in the ¢ : forty-sixth volumes of the “Household Edition of Scott’s 
Corner of the picture. See him, eye-glass on nose, as he ‘ Novels,” which we have so often described as the hand- 
stretches over the fence. A veritable human puppy! > sumest American one extant. 


New Weppine Fasuion.—At several fashionable marriages 
Which havé lately taken place in Paris, the old French cus- 
tom of presenting fans to the ladies has been revived. These 
fans are regarded as wedding souvenirs from the bride to her 
lady friends. At a recent marriage. the fans thus distributed 
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Father and Daughter. A Portraiture from Life. By 3 OUR COOK-BOOK. 
Prederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 1 vol., 12 § Hi Bi 
mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new > PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 
novel, by the author of “The Neighbors,” just published in § ‘ —_— 
London and reprinted from an early copy. To show what ¢ (Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 
energy and enterprise can do, we may mention that within } Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
forty-eight hours after the London copy was received, by ; of Ponmayiveniey States, in and - the Eastern District 
Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, the book was stereotyped, § 
three tons of paper made, a large edition printed off, and } > These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
copies bound and for sale. As the volume contains nearly herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
four hundred pages, and is really an elegant specimen of $ several receipts, in various departments; and the whole, at the 
typography, this is an achievement never before rivaled in : end of the year, wili be found to make the most complete cook- 








this country. : book ever published. 

What Wil He Do With It? By Sir B. Bulwer Lytton. } BILL OF FARE 
1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Bulwer’s last § FOR A SOCIABLE DINNER COMPANY IN WINTER. 
novel is now completed, and lies before us, a thick, neat } ; Vermicelli Soup. 
octavo. For two years, thousands of readers have been held : Roast Turkey. A la Mode Beef. 
spell-bound from month to month, by the fortunes of Guy $ Beef Tongue. Roast Ham. 


Darrell, Lionel and the other characters of this serial story. 
The present is a cheap edition, but handsomely bound in 
cloth. 


T t Roast Potat Macaroni with Cheese. 
Mashed Potatoes. Cranberries. Pickles. 
Celery. 

Fried Oysters. Boiled Oysters. 





PLLOPPLLIOCL OS, 


Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By F. Arago. 


First Series. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.— 2 Dessert. 

These biographies are too well known to need comment. 8 Lemon Pudding. Cocoanut Pudding. 
The subjects of the present volume are Bailly, Herschel, 3 Gua, 

Laplace and Fourier. There is also an autobiography of $ $ Raisins, Almonds. Oranges. 


Arago himself, The translations are very good. 


The Afternoon of Unmarried Life. 1 vol.,.12 mo. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton. Philada: T. P. Peterson & Bro- 
thers —A reprint of an excellent work, especially suitable 
for ladies, and dasa panion to Miss Muloch’s 
“Thoughts About Women.” It is very neatly published. 


The Laird of Norlaw. By the author of “ Margaret Mait- 
tand.” 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We } 
need not adviso our readers of the merit of this new novel. } 


Coffee. 
Madeira, Sherry and Champagne wines may be used dur- 
ing the course of the dinner. 


SOUPS. 

Harico Soup.—Get a large neck of mutton, cut in two parts 

$ and put the scrag end into a stewpan with four large turnips 

} and four carrots, together with one gallon of water. Let it 

3 boil gently till all the essence is extracted from the meat. 

Whatever this author writes is always exeellent, excellent § ¢ Thon wash the turnips and woot the carrots im the broth, 

morally as well as intellectually. : cut and fry six onions in butter, and put them in; then cut 

; the remainder of your mutton into very nice chops—not too 

Miriam Elwood; or, How Girls Live. By one of Them- } large—and add them to the soup, and let it stew very slowly 

selves. 1 vol..12mo. New York: E. Dunigan & Brothers.— 3 till the chops are quite tender. Cut the other two carrots 

A well-written story, ineulcating an excellent moral, and $ $ that were boiled into slices, and put them in the soup just 

printed in a very handsome style. The book ought to have : before you take it off the fire; season it with pepper and salt, 
a large sale among women. 3 and serve it up very hot, 


The Cabinet des Fees; or, Recreative Readings, arranged Sago Soup.—Boil one pound of beef in two quarts of water, 
for the express use of Seadonta in French. By @. ares rt 3 until the essence is completely extracted from the meat. 
M. 1wol.,12 mo. New Fork: D. Appleton @ Co.—A volame >} Strain the beef from the broth, and add to the broth one 


which may be advantageously put into the hands of students $ teacupful of sago; boil it gently for one hour, but do not let 
of the French tongue. the sago become too soft. Beat the yolks of two eggs with 


2 about half a cupful of cream, pour them into your soup tar 
The Manual of Chess. By Charles Kenny. 1 vol., 18 mo. 5 som, and then by degrees pour in the soup, stirring it 

New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The elementary principles $ § gently. 

of chess are given in this volume, which is also illustrated ; Mock Turtle Soup—Take one quart brown beans, boil 

with numerous diagrams, recent games and original prob- } them soft, and strain them through a cullender. Boil three 

-oms. pounds of the bine tripe, very tender; season with pepper 


Terence and Phedrus, literally translated. 1 vol., 12 mo. : and salt, and add a lemon cut into slices. Let the whole 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This translation is by } 3 § boil about five hours. 

Henry Thomas Riley, of Cambridge, England. There is } Pepper-Pot.—Pracure @ sufficient quantity of “ape, and 
added to it a blank verse translation by George Coleman. _$ boil it until it is tender. Cut it up small, add to — 
- 3 S parsley, thyme, marjoram, a couple of leeks, and a few 

The Poetical Works of Fitz-Greene Halleck. New Edition. < 

a 4 $ dumplings, and potatoes. Season it to your taste with salt 
1 vol., 18 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—A beautifully N oun oe ain - z 
printed edition, in the miniature style, bound in blue and : 
gold. It is the,wery edition for a lady’s library. 

The American Almanac for 1859. 1 vol.,.12 mo. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols @ Co.—This work has long enjoyed a 
standard reputation. The volume for 1859 ought to be in 
every library. 
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FISH. 
Oysters—Fried.—Wash your oysters in their own liquor, 
and then dry them thoroughly. Have ready some rolled 
cracker, seasoned with pepper and salt; also, the yolk of one 
$ or more eggs. (Four eggs to a hundred of oysters.) Dip 
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Rose Warrington. By A. J. H. Duganne. 1 vol., 8 vo. : your oysters into the egg, and then roll them into the 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A cheap edition of a 3 S cracker. Have a pan ready with some boiling hot butter in 
well-written novel, by an American author of ability. ? it, into which drop the oysters and fry them a light brow». 
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Oysters—Pickled.—Take the oysters out of their own liquor 3 Hodge- Podge of Mutton —Out a neck of mutton into steaks, 
and wash them in clean water, and drain them well. Make ; take off all the fat, and then put the steaks into a deep dish, 
a pickle of salt and water that will bear an egg; boil it and $“with lettuce, turnips, carrots, four or five onions, and peppor 
scum it till it becomes clear, then throw your oysters into it, } and salt. You must not add any water, and must cover the 
and Jet them simmer. As fast as they rise, take them out, N dish very close; place it in a pan of boiling water, and let it 
and lay them one - one in a clean cloth till they become cold. ; boil four hours. Keep the pan supplied with fresh boiling 
Strain the oyster liquor, put some allspice, cloves, mace, ? water as it wastes. 
pepper and vinegar to it, and boil it a few minutes. Put? 
your oysters in jars, and pour this liquor over them. Close ; 
the jars, and set them away for use. 





MADE-DISHES. 
Chicken Sallad.—To two pair of chickens, (the meat sepa- 


Oysters—Stewed.—Strain the liquor of the oysters, put it 3 rated from the bones and cut into very small pieces;) take 
on to boil with a few blades of mace, some whole peppers } °n¢ dozen hard boiled eggs. Mash the yolks well, and add 
and allspice; skim it well. When thoroughly boiled, put in $ 84lt according to your liking; after this put in four large 
your oysters, and give them a good boil up. Mix a good } tablespoonfuls of prepared mustard. Mix these articles well 
sized lump of butter with some flour, smoothly, stir it in the : together, adding by degrees a bottle full of oi]. Then add 


boiling liquor, and add cream according to the quantity of ; the vinegar—the taste of which must be perceptible. The 
oysters you cook. It is a very great improvement to put a $ ingredients must be beaten well together for a long time. 
wineglassful of Madeira wine into your dish, and-pour the 3 Just before mixing in the chicken and celery, (whlch must 


liquor and oysters over it. 

Loaves.—Take some small French rolls, make a 
round hole in the top, and scrape out all the crumbs. Then 
put your oysters into a pan, with their liquor, and the 
erumbs that come out of the rolls; add a good lump of but- 
ter, and stew them together five or six minutes; then put in 
aspoonful of good cream. Fill your rolls with the oysters, 
&c., lay the piece of crust carefully on again, and set the 
rolis in the oven tocrisp. These loaves may be used at an en- 
tertainment. 

Oysters—Scalloped.—Wash your oysters well in their own 
liquor, then put some of them into scallop shells, or a deep 
dish, strew over them a few bread crumbs, with some season- 
iag, such as you prefer, and spread some butter over them; 
then add another layer of oysters; then of bread-crumbs, &c., 
and when the dish or shells are full enough, spread some 
butter over the top, and put them into an oven to brown. 

Oysters— Pickled.—Boil the oysters in their own liquor until 
they look plump, then take them out, and strain the liquor; 
add to it wine, vinegar and pepper to your taste, and pour 
it over the oysters. 


MEATS. 


Beef a la Mode.—Take a round-of beef, lard it with bacon; 
then make a dressing of bread, butter, sweet herbs, onion, 
parsley, salt and pepper, and stuff around the bone, and in 
several places in the lean part—skewer it and bind it close 
with tape. Have ready a deep pot, put the beef into it, and 
half cover it with water; stew it four or five hours—baste it 
constantly with the gravy and turn it in the pot. When 
done, place it upon a dish, and garnish it with forcemeat 
balls, parsley and carrots. Pour the gravy over it, having 
been previously flavored with Madeira wine. 

Goose— Boiled, with Onion Sauce-—When your goose is 
nicely prepared, singe it, and pour over it a quart of boiling 


milk; let it stand in the milk all night, then take it out and $ 


dry it exceedingly well with a cloth, season it with pepper 
and salt, chop an onion and a handful of sage leaves, put 
them into your goose, sew it up at the neck and vent, and 
hang it up by the neck till the next day; then put it into a 
pan of cold water, cover it close, and let it beil slowly one 
hour. Serve it with onion sauce. 

Veal—Minced.—Cut your veal into slices, and then into 
little square bite—but do not chop it. Put it into a sauce- 
pan, with two or three spoonfuls of gravy, a slice of lemon, 
alittle pepper and salt, a good lump of butter rolled in flour, 
& teaspoonful of lemon pickle, and a large spoonful of cream. 
Keep shaking it over the fire till it boils, but do not let it 
boil above a minute. Serve it hot. 

Venison—Roasted—Wash your venison clean, butter it 
Well, and tie paper around it to prevent the juice from run- 
ning out. It will take an hour and a half to roast a large 
haunch—or an hour for a small one. 


2 be cut into small pieces) take four fresh eggs—raw—and 

N beat them in well with the dressing. Slit up some green 
pieces of celery, and curl them by immersing them for some 
time in cold water. Use these pieces for garnishing the dish 
of salad, mixed in with some of the green leaves of the 
celery. 

Cold Fowl.—A nice way to dress cold fowl is to peel off the 
skin, cut the skin off the bones in as large pieces as you can, 
then dredge it with a little flour, and fry it a nice brown in 

> some butter; pour over it a rich gravy, well seasoned, and 

iN thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour. Just before 
you serve it, you may add the juice of a lemon. 

+ Egg Sauce, for Fowls.—Boil two eggs hard; half chop the 

$ whites, then add the yolks and chop both together—but not 

2 very fine—put them into a quarter of a pound of good melted 

$ butter, and serve it in a sauce-boat. 





PASTRY 


German Puffs.—Put half a pint of good milk into a pan, 
and dredge it with flour till it becomes as thick as hasty 
} pudding; stir it over a slow fire till it is all of a lump, then 
¢ pour it intoa marble mortar. When it is cold, add to it the 
3 yolks of eight eggs, four ounces of sugar, a spoonful of rose 
2 water, a little grated nutmeg, and the rind of half a lemon. 
N Beat them together an hour or more; when the mixture 
$ looks bright and light, drop it by the teaspoonful into a pan 
of boiling lard. They will rise and look like yellow plums. 
As you fry them, lay them on a sieve to drain—grate sugar 
round a dish, and serve them on it, Wine sauce may be 
served with them. 
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Ground Rice Pies——Put one quart of milk on the fire to 
boil; mix one teacupful of rice flour in cold milk. When 
the milk, which is upon the fire, comes to a boil, pour the 
rice flour into it, and let it boil five or ten minutes; when 
3 cold, add the yolks of eight eggs, and the grated rind of one 
} lemon, with sugar to your liking; then pour it into some 
N paste, and bake it until almost done. Have ready the whites 
2 of your eggs—well beaten—mixed with a quarter of a pound 
’ of sifted sugar and the juice of the lemon. Take the pie 
¢ out of your oven, and spread the egg over the top of it— 
} heaping it up; then put the pie back into the oven, and 
brown it. , 

Wafer Pancakes.—Beat four eggs well with two spoonfuls 
of fine flour, two of cream, one ounce of loaf sugar—beat and 
sifted—and half a nutmeg, grated. Butter your pan well, 
pour in your butter, and make it as thin as a wafer; fry it 
only on one side. Put the pancakes on a dish, sift sugar be- 
tween each one, and send them hot to table. 

German Paste—for Chicken, Oyster, or Meat Pies.—To 
every pound and a quarter of flour, take three quarters of a 
pound of butter. Rub it in the flour, and mix it uv with 
gin and water to a paste. Take care not to handle the dough 
much. 
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PUDDINGS. 


Almond Pudding.—Blanch and pound a couple dozen of 
sweet, and the same of bitter almonds; have ready a piece 
of butter the size of a large egg—one quart and one pint of 
milk—half a paper of rice flour, and sugar to your taste. 
Boil the milk, while boiling add the ingredients and stir as 
for custard; pour it into a pudding dish. Beat the whites 
of two eggs with six or eight tablespoonfuls of white sugar, 
as for icing—pour it over the surface of the pudding, then 
put the dish into the oven long enough to brown the top. 
Let it get cold, and serve it with cream. 

Bird’s-Nest Pudding.—Pare and core six or eight nice tart 2 
apples, and put them in a pudding dish. Take a quart of milk, N 
six eggs, and sufficient flour to make a thin batter—pour it $ 
over the apples until the dish isnearly full. Bake it until 
the apples are clear, or you think it is done. Eat it with 
wine sauce—or, cold sauce made of butter, sugar and nut- 
meg beat well together. 

Boiled Bread Pudding.—-Take a loaf of stale bread, and 
cut it up; pour one quart of cold milk over the bread, ¢ 
and let it stand awhile; then mash it smooth with a spoon, { 
and add six eggs, beaten light. Flour a pudding bag well, 3 
put the batter into it, and let it boil one hour and a half. < 
To be served with wine sauce. 





same quantity of mace, and powder four nutmegs; sift 
these spices and mix them together in a cup. Then mix 
together two large glasses of white wine, one glass of 
brandy, and some rose water. Cut one pound of citron into 
long strips. Sift one pound of flour into one pan, and one 
pound of powdered loaf sugar into another pan. Cut up 
among the sugar one pound of the best fresh butter, and 
stir them to a cream. Beat twelve eggs perfectly smooth 
and thick, and stir them gradually into the butter and sugar 
alternately with the flour, then add, by degrees, the fruit, 
spice, and liquor, and stir the whole very hard at the last. 
Put it immediately into a moderate oven, and bake it at least 
four hours. When done, let it remain in the oven to become 
cold: all night is best. Ice it in the morning, first dredging 


: the outside with flour, and then wiping it with a towel. 


This will make the icing adhere better. 

Indian Meal Short-Cakes.—Stir into a pint of milk three 
eggs, beaten light; add a small portion of salt, and half a 
cupful of butter, with enough sifted meal to make a thick 
batter. Drop the batter from a large spoon upon buttered 
tins, and bake the cakes in a quick oven, When they are of 
@ light brown color they are done enough. 

Almond Icing.—Beat the whites of three eggs to a strong 
3 froth, beat a pound of almonds, very fine, with rose water; 





§ mix the almonds lightly together with the eggs, and put in 
CREAMS, &C. $ by degrees a pound of common loaf sugar, beat fine; when 
Flummery.—Put one ounce of bitter, and one ounce of 3 your cake is done enough take it out of the oven, lay your 
sweet almonds into a dish, pour some boiling water over : icing on, and put it in to brown. 
them—strip off the skins, and throw the kernels into cold N Light Biscuit—To two pounds of flour add one tablespoon- 
water; then take them out, beat them in a marble mortar N ful of butter, one teacupful of cream, (slightly sour,) and one 
with a little rose water, then put them into a pint of calf’s- } small teaspoonful of pearlash. Make the dough as soft as 
foot stock, set it over the fire, and sweeten it to your taste 3 possible, roll it out very thin, cut out the cakes, and let them 
with loaf sugar. As soon as it boils strain it through a % bake five minutes. These cakes are very superior to the 
piece of muslin or gauze, and when a little cold put it into ? ordinary kind of light biscuit. 
a pint of thick cream, and keep stirring it frequently till$ Soda Biscuit—Have ready one teaspoonful of soda dis 
it grows thick and cold. Have ready some moulds—wet N solved in a pint of sweet milk; rub two teaspoonfuls of cream 
them in cold water, and pour in the flummery. Let them 3 of tartar in the flour you use, and also a lump of butter the 
stand five or six hours at least before you turn them out. 3 size of an egg. Make the batter about as stiff as for other 
Bavarian Cream.—Procure one quart of cream. Take one N biscuits. 
pint of it, whip it, and lay it on a sieve; take the other pint? Rusk.—Ingredients: Three bow!lfuls of flour, one bowlful 
and boil it, adding the yolks of four eggs, well beat—make of sugar, one quarter and half a quarter of a pound of butter, 
it into a custard, seasoning it to your taste; then put into it 5 (rubbed in the flour,) two teacupfuls of home-made yeast, 
half an ounce of isinglass, and set it on some ice. When it $ and one pint of warm milk; mix all in, and set a sponge. 
begins to thicken, stir in the whip cream, a spoonful ata  (Cbcoanut Cake.—Grate the nut, and let it dry before the 
time, and beat it until it b the istency of sponge 3 fire; mix with it an equal quantity of sugar, and as many 





cake; then pour it in your moulds, and put it on ice. 
Cold Custard.—Ingredients—one quart of new milk—half 
@ pint of cream—quarter of a pound of powdered white 


N whites of eggs as will make a paste. Bake the cakes on 
, white paper, in a slow oven. 


$ Breakfast Cakes.—Ingredients: One quart of sifted flour, 


sugar—a large glassful of wine, and a nutmeg, grated. Mix $ one pint of milk, three eggs, a lump of butter the size of a 

the milk, cream, and sugar together—stir the wine into it, } walnut, and one gill of yeast. Let it rise over night. Bake 

and pour the mixture into cups; set them in a warm place ; it in a pan. 

near a fire until they become a curd. Then settheminas Rice Cukes.—Mix together half a pound of soft boiled rice, 

very cold place, and grate nutmeg over them. } one quarter of a pound of butter, one quart of milk, six eggs, 
Frozen Custard.—Boil one quart of milk with some lemon § and flour enough to make a thin batter. Buke them on & 

peel and cinnamon—the yolks of six eggs, well beaten, and 3 griddle. 

mixed with a pint of cream. When the milk is sufficiently 3 

flavored, sweeten it, pour it into an iron pot, and stir it well we 

one way; then give the custard a simmer until it is of a pro- 3 

per thickness—but do not let it boil. You must stir it one § MISOBLEANEOUS Beosseee. ‘ 

way whilst it is simmering. $ CotorIne THe HatR—A lady, in Iowa, asks us if there is 
Lemon Cream.—Take four lemons, and pare them very ; anything, by which, without injury, the hair can be dyed 

thin; then squeeze in the juice, adding to the peel and juice 3 black. We believe the following will answer the purpose. 

a pint of water, the yolks of eight eggs, four whites of egg, { Of bruised gall-nuts take one pound; boil them in olive oil, 

a half pound of loaf sugar, and some rose water. Put the 3 till they become soft; then dry them, and reduce them ca 

ingredients on the fire, stirring the mixture until it thickens; 3 fine powder. Mix with an equal quantity of willow 9 

then strain it through a sieve, and pour it into glasses. and common salt, prepared and palverized. Add a sma 

quantity of lemon and orange peel in powder. Boil the 

whole in twelve pounds of water, till the sediment assumes 


the consistency of a salve. The hair is to be anointed with 
hen 





CAKES. 

Black Cake.—Have ready two pounds of currants, and 
two pounds of raisins; drudge them with flour to pre- $ this preparation, covering it with a cap till dry, and t! 
vent them from sinking in the cake. Powder as much } combing it. It ought to be observed that in all preparations 
cinnamon as will make a large tablespoonful, prepare the ‘ of this kind, it is essental that the operation be frequently 
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repeated, because as fast as the hair grows it appears of the » 
original color at the roots. Nitrate of silver, which forms ; 
the basis of most fashionable hair-dyes, is very injurious. So $ 
are the extracts of poisonous plants, such as benbane, &c. $ 
We would, therefore, not advise the purchase of any ready- 3 
made dye. 

FLANNEL.—Flannel, if worn during the day, should be 
taken off at night. In summer it allows the perspiration to 
pass off without condensing upon the skin, and prevents the 
evil effects of the rapid changes of temperature to which we 

are liable in our changeable climate when out-of-doors. In $ 3 
ose as a non-conductor of heat it is a protection against 3 
cold. At night the flannel jacket or jersey should be exposed $ 
to a free current of air, and allowed thoroughly to dry: it 8 
should never be put in a heap of clothes by the bedside. § 

Faster Ecos, «c.—As Easter is approaching, we give a N 
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spade, which were dug or planted with flowers, in the 
autumn. This should be done on a dry day, lightly dig- 
S ging and stirring the earth between the plants, being care- 
ful of the shoots of bulbous roots, &c. Clear away all 
decayed leaves, rubbish, &c., then rake the bed evenly and 


a 
5 
g 
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Roses may be planted any time this month that the 
weather will permit; in fact, if some roses are planted 
every ten days till the middle of May, there will be an 
almost constant succession of bloom gained, as in this way 
the bloom of those planted later is retarded somewhat, 
though the earlier planting will be the most successful, and 


$ flower in greater perfection. 


Flowers in the House should have plenty of air at all 
favorable opportunities, particularly about the latter part 
of the month, if the weather gets warm, but they must be 


capital receipt for coloring eggs, which will please the little $ N carefully guarded from all sudden changes, and from cold, 
ones. Get some narrow colored ribbons and with them bind } cutting winds. Pots should all be well looked over, and re- 
the eggs completely and tastefully round, then, after having 3 ceive water where it is necessary, taking care to give it in 
properly secured the ends of the ribbons to prevent their N moderation. All woody kinds of plants will begin to require 
getting loose, boil the same for about ten minutes, and the § } more frequent, though not copious waterings. All decayed 
object will be effected. If the eggs were afterward varnished N leaves must be picked off, and any mouldy shoots must be 





it would add much to the beauty of their appearance. 3 
A Smmpte Remepy For Foor Sprains.—Slide the fingers 
under the foot, and, having greased both thumbs, press 
them successively with increasing force over the painful 3 
parts for about a quarter of an hour. The application should ; 
be repeated several times, or until the patient is able to 
walk. This is a simple remedy for a very frequent accident, 
and can be performed by the most inexperienced. 
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OUR GARDEN FOR MARCH. : 
Out-of-Doors Work.—All bulbous reots, which are yet out 3 
of the ground, must be planted as early as possible in this 
month, such as jonquils, hyacinths, tulips, &c. &c., always 
observing the rule laid down in the January number, viz: 
that the later they are planted the lighter their covering of 
earth must be. Campanulus, double wall flowers, sweet- 
williams, stock July-flowers, rockets, &c. &c., which were 
potted in the autumn, or earlier, must now have some fresh 
earth. First clear away all the decayed leaves, and take 
some of the earth out.of the tops of the pots, but not suffi- 
cient to disturb the roots of the plahts; then fill up the pots 
with new earth, and give some water. This will strengthen 
the roots, and the plants will grow freely and produce fine 
flowers. 

Hardy Annuals may be sown at any time this month that > : 
the ground is in good condition, and will flower better if ° 
sown early, than in the latter part of the month, though 
they will succeed if not sown till April. Ten weeks stock, S 
dwarf sun-flowers, china pink, all the varieties of sweet pea, * 
ringed pea, larkspur, candy-tuft, china-aster, mignionette, : 

: 
: 
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&c., are some of the very few hardy annuals which make 
our gardens so gay. 

Borders and Flower Beds should be dug and raked 
smoothly, that they may be ready to receive the seeds of 
various kinds. 

Perennial and Biennial plants may now be put in the 
various borders, &c., where there are vacancies, and they 
will blow the same year. Some of these are campanulas, 
pink, carnations, double fever-few, golden rod, asters. French 
honeysuckle, Canterbury bells, columbines, snap-dragon, fox- 
glove, monks-hood, &c. &c. Small fibroas-rooted flowers, 
such as the lily of the valley, violets, thrift, London-pride, 
tc, &c., may also be planted now, and in a short time they 
will take root freely. When first planted, they should be 
Watered, and afterward, in dry weather, occasionally, till 
they are firmly rooted. By this mode they will grow freely 
and flower in the same year. 3 

Loosen the Surface of those beds, with a hoe or a small 
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cut from the firm, good wood. If dust, &c., appears on the 
leaves, they must be immediately cleared. This should be 
done with a sponge and water if the leaves are large, such 
as the orange, &c., washing each leaf one by one; or if the 
plants are small, they should be watered out of a watering- 
pot, all over their heads. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 
For Grecian Paintina—J. E. Tilton & Co. Boston and 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
gravings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


price. 
Size of Plate. Price. 


Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 $1,50 
The Farm Yard, 18 by 19 1,50 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 2,00 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17 1,25 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11 1,00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11 60 
Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 16 by 22 1,00 
Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 1,00 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
$ have full and separate rules how to paint each object, how 
to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
their customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 

above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
styles, will be communicated to our customers, without extra 
charge. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction, ) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitlod to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILTON & OO. 

Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
they have established their principal house, for the better 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
Vic. L—MoryinG Dress OF THIN WHITE MUSLIN OVER PINK 
Si1x.—The basque is long, and finished skirt with a 


deep fluted ruffle. White lace cap fastened under the chin 3 


with ribbom.and flowers. .. 

Fra. .—WatxineDaess or PLAD Snx.~The skirt is 
trimmed with six flounces, each flounce edged With a quill- 
ing of ribbon. The corsage is round, with @ slight fullness 
back and front, and confined at the wrist by a sash of the 
same material as the dress. Wide sleevés with two full 
puffs at the top. Leghorn bonnet trimmed with field daisies 
and red berries. 

Fic. m.—WaLkino Dress or Brown §11K.—Deep basque 
of black velvet trimmed with fur; fur berthe, and wide 
pagoda sleeves edged with fur. Black velvet bonnet. 

Fie. 1v.—Dinnen Dress or GREEN Si1x, trimmed with 
narrow puffings, the puffings divided by bands of black 
velvet. Raphael waist, edged with narrow lace, and trim- 
med to correspond with the skirt. Sleeves formed of three 
puffs. Head-dress of flame-colored velvet, plaited in the 
form of a crown, with an end formed of velvet and edged 
with fringe on one side. 

Fig. v.—Linen Sacqus, trimmed on the collar and sleeves 
with a double frill. 

Fie. vi.—Cape, In Musiiy, with trimmings of pink or 
blue ribbon, as the taste of the wearer may determine. 

GenenaL Remarks.—At the present moment, the dresses 
which gre most frequently seen, are made of black silk; 
these are standing articles in every lady’ 's wardrobe, and ap- 
propriate for so many occasions that they must always be 
replaced as soon as their beauty has begun to fade. These 
dresses are generally made With two deep flounces, or with 
a.single flounce, very deep and surmeynted by a number of 
extremely narrow ones. Phis style of trimming is a remi- 
niscence of the first empire, and harmonizes well with the 
short waists and the sleeves having large puffs or slashes, 
which have now been some time in wear; but the full skirts, 
which remain as voluminous as ever, no way resemble the 
umbrella cases the ladies of that day thought so becoming. 
Dresses are still made occasionally with two or four rounded 
points, and the Zouave jackets are more and more adopted 
by our fashionable ladies for in-doors wear. They are always § 
cut wide in the back, open or closed in front, and are worn 
ever the body of the dress. For the wide, open sleeves of 
dresses for full toilet, puffed under-sleeves are made with } 
deep lace trimming, bows of tibbon or velvet, or large bal- § 
loons of muslin decorated all round with ends of minslifi or 


head; of several rows of flat bows fastened down by steel or 
oxidized silver buckles, of, Jarge tassels or bows with very 
long ends. . 

For coiffure in half dress, we see a good many tufts of 

pinked silk of two colors or black lace and white blonde, 
placed very far back, and fastened in front by @ row on one 
side, @ plat or a torsade. 
h very wide buckles are a good 
is now to be found not only in 
> waistband and fancy buckles, but in all sorts of jewelery. 
} This style, after being neglected for some years, is now in 
high vogue again. The same may be said of large stones, 
such as topazes, ‘amethysts, garnets, and fretted in jewelery 
in colored gold. 

For walking-dress plain bracelets with enamel incrusta- 
tions of several colors seem likely to replace the bracelets 
with devices. 

But the most important innovation recently made with 
respect to jewels consists in the new style of watch-chains. 
These chains, tightened round the neck by means of slides 
set with precious stones or enameled, separate into two 
parts, one of which ends in a swivel to receive the watch, 
the other in a tassel or seal. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Nansovuk Dress, trimmed with two narrow 
flounces embroidered in satin stitch and with insertions in 
which ribbons are run. Above the frills of the sleeve, on 
the wristband, and round the top of the neck are insertions 
with a ribbon under them. 

Fig. u.—TomeT FoR A LITTLE GIRL OF EIGHT OR NINS.— 
This model is made of puplin and trimmed with a deep 
plaiting of silk. The jacket is ample, so as to give the ap- 
pearance of a double skirt; it has a pelerine and wide sleeve. 

Fig. mi.—Rvssian Costumz.—Black velvet par-dessus, 
trimmed with fur. Velvet cap with fur also. Sleeves and 
trousers very wide. The trousers are puffed on the knee 
and confined by a tight band. 

Fig. 1v—Camsrio Dress with a double skirt. The upper 
3 skirt is ornamented with a puffing, edged with a worked 
N trimming. The body, sleeves, and bretelles are trimmed to 

} correspond with the skift. 
Children’s dresses are always matters of deep interest to 
mothers. On the adornment of little girls fancy and taste 








lace, and having openings.through which narrow velvets or $ seem to have well nigh exhausted every variety of style; 
ribbons are rum, Sometimes black lace trimmings are put } $ and now the love of change is no less manifest in the habi- 
to white sleeves. With closed sleeves, the utider-sleeves $ 3 liments of little boys. The long gaiters and the Spanish 
have cuffs finely worked in white or colors, with checkers = $ sombrero were superseded by the Highland kilt and Glen- 
of muslin and velvet, or with large points formed by rather 3 garry bonnet, and these in their turn are giving place to the 
wide velvets mixed with lace. N long levite and the wide pantaloons of the Russian moujik. 

Heap-Dresses are made in the greatest variety of styles. : All these national varieties will probably, in their turn, dis- 
Those which please us most are composed of several cross- } appear as soon as we obtain authentic models of the juvenile 
bands of ribbon or velvet coming well forward on the fore- } costume worn in China and Japan. 
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How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of , can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de 
the letter, the name of your post-office, county and state. If $ ; sired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there 
gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the size } are members of the club. 
of the letter when folded; for otherwise it may slip out. Tell ; 
nobody your letter contains money. Do not register it. If 3 
= take these precautions, the remittance may be at our ; 
risk. 


“Pererson” AND “Hanper.”—For $3,50 we will send & 
copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 

Premtums.—Always say, in remitting for a club, who is 
Durrsrent Post-Towns For O:uss.—Subscribers, in a club. } the person entitled to the premium. 
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PATTERN FOR BED QUILT. 
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NEW STYLE SPRING CLOAK. 
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SPRING BONNETS. 
HEAD-DRESSES. 
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CHEMISE PATTERN. 


BORDER FOR CHILD'S DRESS AND MANTLE. 














RIGHT HALF OF SLEEVE OF CHEMISE. 
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RIDING HABIT. 























